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AFT CONVENTION IN FORT WAYNE 


Nation's Teachers to Meet 
In 38th Session August [5-19 
Local 700 Plans Big Welcome 


FORT WAYNE, Ind. — The 
Thirty-eighth annual convention 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers, which will be a con- 
stitutional convention, will be 
held Aug. 15 to 19, in this his- 
toric and industrial city in “the 
middle of America’s agricultural 
heartline.” 

The national convention com- 
mittee is comprised of William 
P. Swan of Gary, Ind., chair- 
man; Edward F. Jerrow of 
Cleveland, and F. Earl McGinnes, 
Jr. of Wilmington, Del., all A. 
F. of T. vice-presidents. Carl J. 
Megel is a member ex-officio and 
Earl Sterner of Fort Wayne, is 
local convention chairman. 

Host A. F. of T. Local will be 
the Fort Wayne Teachers Coun- 

(Turn to Page 8) 








Kuenzli 
Reinstatement 


Deteated 


The Proposition No. 1 to re- 
instate Irvin R. Kuenzli as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers was 
defeated by a membership vote 
of 21,652 against reinstatement, 
to 12,584 for reinstatement, in the 
referendum ending April 15, last. 

The Proposition No. 2 to 
amend the A. F. of T. constitu- 
tion to limit referenda, submit- 
ted to the membership at the 
same time, carried by a vote of 
19,082 to 14,870. 





Revision of Constitution 
Major Task at Convention 


By Edward F. Jerrow 


Vice-President, American F edera- 
tion of Teachers, and Chairman, 
Constitutional Revisions Committee. 


The revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation 
of Teachers is a task which 
faces the delegates to the Fed- 


& 


eration’s 1955 convention in ; 


Fort Wayne. 

Growth of the A. F. of T., past 
interpretation and experience 
under the present constitution, 
the employment of a full-time 
president, and the differences of 
opinion as to where power and 
responsibility should be placed 
calls for a careful reappraisal of 
the terms of our constitution. 


In this article it would be im- 


possible to discuss fully all of 
the recommendations. It will at- 


tempt to point out areas where © 


(Turn to Page 8) 
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Win Tenure Law in Washington | 


Leaders in Evergreen state federation of teachers victory: From 
left, Rep. Andy Hess (D.), chairman, house education committee and 
sponsor of tenure legislation as one of his main objectives since 1951, 
who termed the new law one of the most important enacted this year; 
Rep. Ella Wintler (R.), former teacher who twice sponsored such bills; 
Mrs. Martha Cederberg, W. F. of T. executive secretary and legislative 
representative; Rep. Julia Butler Hansen (D.), daughter of a teacher 


and backer of tenure bills in every 


Washington legislative session since 


1941, and Speaker of the House John O’Brien. 


Indiana and Montana Enact 
New Social Security Laws 


Legislative successes of 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers affiliates were being reported 
at press time. In Washington 
state, a 26-year effort to secure 
a tenure law was rewarded when 
a bill backed by the Washington 
State Federation of Teachers 
was passed, and signed by Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie. 


The new law was sparked 
through the legislature by Mrs. 
Martha Cederberg of Everett, 
the Federation’s executive sec- 
retary and legislative represent- 
ative. It was her third session 
in behalf of tenure legislation. 

The new law, now in effect, 
extends to all Washington teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents without require- 
ment of a probationary period, 


(Turn to Page 2) 
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Madison Shop 
ToHear Labor 
Sec'y Mitchell 


Teacher Problems 
Highlight of Big 
Annual Institute 


“And gladly wolde he lerne, 
and gladly teche.” — Chaucer’s 
The Canterbury Tales 

Not just another summer ses- 
sion, but a rewarding experi- 
ence ... Learning more about 
the American labor movement 
and the teacher union movement 
- » « Exchanging views and ex- 
periences with other union teach- 


Secretary Mitchell 


ers . . . Rubbing elbows with 
other A. F, of L. and C.LO. 
unionists . . . Getting inspira- 
tion for greater and more worth- 
while activities for your local 
. . » Enjoying the food, the fel- 





lowship, and some fun on the 
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eampus of one of the nation’s 
great universities, where the 
mind of man is still free. 


That will be the A. F. of T. 
Summer Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, 
Wis. So if you, like the clerk 
of Oxenford in The Canterbury 
Tales, would “gladly lerne, and 
gladly teche,” it’s the place for 
you to be during the two weeks 
of July 10 to 22. 


“Significant Current Prob- 


East—will be a companion 
course to “The History and Phi- 
losophy of the American Labor 
Movement,” at this 12th annual 
institute, sponsored jointly by 
the American Federation of 
Teachers and the School for 
Workers of the University. 


To Cover Many Areas 

Other current problems to be 
included in this course are: 
atomic problems of our age, 
those of the consumer, taxation 
problems—local, state, and fed- 
eral; recent labor legislation, 
and problems of the Far East 
and Western Europe. Four class 
hours will be devoted to those 
of international relations. 


On W ednesday evening, July 
20, teachers attending will 
move to a University 
trial Relations Institute, to 
hear an address by Secreta 

Labor James P. Mitchell. 
will consist of the A. F. 
of T, program for that eve- 
ning, one of the rare oppor- 
tunities of this year’s session. 
Other evening meetings are to 
be arranged, with attendance 
optional. 

The course in “The History 
and Philosophy of the American 
Labor Movement” will be given 
by Jack Barbash, an enthusias- 
tic and inspiring participant in 
many summer labor institutes on 
the Wisconsin campus. This lec- 
ture-discussion hour will contin- 
ue daily throughout the two 
weeks, and will include the back- 
ground of the current problem 
of labor unity as well as an 
analysis of the significance of 
the proposed merger of the A. 
F. of L. and C.LO. 

Mr. Barbash, who also serves 
as a leader throughout the sum- 
mer in many other labor insti- 
tutes, has had wide experience 
in labor research for both A. F. 
of L. and C.LO. and has an 
astounding fund of information 
on organized labor and union 


organization problems. 


Speakers From Many Fields 
Authorities in various fields 


This course im eurrent prob- 
lems was suggested at a recent 
conference of Prof. Edwin Young 
of the University of Wisconsin 
economics department, Bob 


Ozanne, director of the School) 
for Workers, and J. L.! 
Fitzpatrick, 


coordinator of this 
year’s workshop, to take the 


place of the one on “Organiza- 
tion Problems of Professional 
Workers,” as originally an- 
nounced. Director Ozanne is go- 
ing all out to get an array of 
experts, which should make this 
one of the outstanding features 
of the workshop. 
Focus on Union Topics 

“Problems of Teacher Unions 
and Union Teachers” will also 
have a prominent place on the 
two-week program. Various A. 
F. of T., University of Wiscon- 
sin, and A. F. of L. resource 
persons will appear on the morn- 
ing program to present a variety 
of problems that confront A. F. 
of T. locals, and to lead in 
round-table discussions in the 
afternoon. 


Topics such as making our 
unions function, civic rights of 
teachers, legislation techniques, 
integration of social security, 
federal aid, publications and 
publicity, democratic human re- 
lations, what colleges have to 
gain from affiliation, problems 
of large and small locals, and 
others will be tackled in formal 
and informal discussions. 


The fee for the entire two- 
week institute, which includes 
board, room, and tuition, will 
be $96.50. This is a slight in- 
crease over the fee as tenta- 
tively announced in the January 
issue of The American Teacher, 
due to an increase in board and 
room recently set by the uni- 
versity. 


Time Out To Play 

Opportunities for play as well 
as for work will be offered. 
There is swimming in Lake Men- 
dota, right near Jones Hall and 
the other dormitories where par- 
ticipants are housed. Usually -ne 
or more pienies are provided, 
and trips to nearby places of 
interest can be arranged. 

Two scholarships are available 
through the A. F. of L. national 
office, one provided by the Exec- 
utive Council and the other by 
the Jewish Labor Committee. 
Application should be made to 
Carl J. Megel, A. F. of T. presi- 
dent. 

Locals and state federations 
are asked to send in as soon as 
possible the names of members 
who plan to attend. These ad- 
vanee registrations should be 
sent to either Mr. Megel or 
James L. Fitzpatrick, 1214 North 
Hawley Road, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin, Workshop Coordina- 

(From Page 1) 


tor. 
the following protection: 

1) Notification in writing by 
April 15 of @ decision of a board 
of directors not to renew con- 
tract, such notification to specify 
“sufficient cause” for non-re- 
newal ; 

2) Opportunity for hearing 
before the board, if request is 
filed by teacher within 10 days 
of notice, to determine whether 
or not the facts constitute “suf- 
ficient cause;” 

8) Hearing to be held within 
10 days following receipt of re- 
quest, with at least three days 
prior notice to teacher, in writ- 
ing, of date, time, and place of 





New State Laws 


4) Right to engage counsel 
and produce witnesses; 


5) Notification in writing, 
within five days of the hearing, 
‘of the board’s decision to renew 
‘or not to renew contract; 

6) Requirement that decision 
of board not to renew contract 
be based on cause or causes for 





non-renewal specified in the 
notice to employee, which shall 
be “proved and established” at 
the hearing, and 

7) Right to appeal board’s 
decision through procedures al- 
ready in effect for dismissals in- 
volving abrogation of contract, 
i.e., county superintendent, state 
superintendent, and courts. 


The bill was supported, at 
both House and Senate hearings, 
by representatives from the of- 
fice of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, the state school di- 
rectors’ association, and the 
state education association. It 
also had the backing of a united 
labor lobby. 


Four bills considered of major 
importance by the Indiana Coun- 
cil of Teachers Unions, includ- 
ing one for social security, were 
enacted by the Indiana Legisla- 
ture which is now adjourned. 


Miss Ann Maloney of Gary, 
vice-president of the American 
Federation of Teachers and the 
Indiana Council’s veteran legis- 
lative chairman, said teachers in 
the higher salary brackets, un- 
der the new plan, can run their 
pensions and social security to- 
gether from $3,600 to $4,000 at 
retirement. 


Future pensions are to be 
based on a given percentage of 





Indiana Gains 





service. This was seen by Miss 
Maloney as an encouragement to 


ice. 

Also approved by the general 
assembly was an appropriation 
of $156 million for schools for 
the’ coming biennium. This was 
an imerease of 14.9 per cent of 
$24 million. The appropriation 
gives each school district an in- 
crease from the state of more 
than $200 per teacher unit which 
is expected to be passed on to 
the teacher as a raise. 


The school tax rate was in- 
creased to $3.30 per $100 from 
$2.90. School boards are given 
the authority to imerease the 
local tax rate to meet increased 
school costs. 

The fourth bill coneerns an 
imerease in the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Act from the present 
base rate of $88 to $90 after 
30 years of service. It also “l- 
lows credit from age 62 to age 
65; removes the mandatory re- 
tirement age, and allows year- 
to-year employment thereafter. 
The legislature passed about 
half of the 110 bills introduced 
having to do with public edu- 
cation. 





Wins Social Security 








The Montana State Federation 
of Teachers ended a long cam- 
paign for social security for 
teachers, begun years back in 
Congress, by successfully sup- 
porting a bill in its state legis- 
lature making Montana teachers 
eligible for social security cov- 
erage on a local option basis. 

Miss Dorothy McLenegan of 
Butte, assisted by Kathleen 
MeGuire of Anaconda, is the 
Federation’s legislative repre- 
sentative. The Montana Federa- 
tion of Teachers and the 
Montana Federation of Labor 
played no small part in securing 
the bill in Congress to make 
the supplementary coverage pos- 
sible. 





make the legislative campaign 


teachers to remain in the serv- 


“Many persons worked to} 


A. F. 


representative; Lewis Schoening, 


and Labor council. 


New Winona (Minn.) Federation of Teachers receives charter as 
Lecal 1232 at recent banquet: From left, Henry Winkels, Newport, 
executive secretary of Minnesota Federation of Teachers; Ceorge W. 
Beacom, St. Paul, A. F. of T. vice-president; Carl J. Megel of Chicago, 
of T. president who presented the charter; Harvey Otterson, 
Minneapolis, state federation president; Eldon Brandt, Winona Fed- 
eration president; Harold Niemeyer, Minneapolis, A. F. of L. regional 


Winona Federation member and 


"| banquet chairman, and Morris Bergsrud, representing Winona Trades 





LOS ANGELES, Calif. — A 
“closed shop” exists in the 
households of two Los Angeles 
teachers—they’re A. F. of T. 
members and their wives belong 
to the Screen Actors Guild. 

Mrs. Mardie Bakjian, whose 
professional name is Helen Jay, 


salary times years of teaching|’ 4 7 


Miss Jay Miss Gaylo 


is a new “find” in Hollywood 
who is a former elementary 
teacher. 

After quitting teaching, she 
was pretty much resigned to 
being a housewife for the rest 
of her life. All that was changed 
after an appearance on the 
Groucho Marx show only a few 
months ago. 

Following the appearance, she 
had many phone calls from 
movieland people, got herself an 
agent, and was cast in several 
movies. She went before the 
cameras as a featured player 
in “The Lonesome Trail’ in 
February, and is lined up for 
parts in the forthcoming pro- 
ductions of “Convict Alley,” 
“Portofino,” and “Artists and 
Models,” a Hal Wallis film. 

Mrs. Leonard Gagliardi, who 


Wives of Two Los Angeles 
Teachers in TV and Movies 


is known as Gerry Gaylor, has 
concentrated more on radio and 
TV than on movies. She belongs 
to AFTRA as well as the Screen 
Actors Guild. 


Just a few years ago Mrs, 
Gagliardi was a war bride, hav- 
ing met her husband while he 
was playing in a U. S. Army 
band in Brussels. She appeared 
on the Belgian stage and radio 
and did voice characterizations 
for Dutch cartoons. 


On radio and TV from 
Hollywood, she specializes in 
European dialect roles and can 
speak French, Dutch, German, 
Flemish, and Italian. She has 
appeared on such TV shows as 
Lux Video Theatre, Passport to 
Danger, Jack Benny Program, 
Colgate Comedy Hour, and the 
Bob Hope Show. 

Both A. F. of T. husbands 
teach at Los Angeles Polytech- 
nic High School. 





Jewish Committee 
Issues Booklet 


On Civil Rights 


CHICAGO, Iil.—The Jewish 
Labor Committee of Chicago has 
published a booklet entitled, “In 
Convention Assembled,” which 
deseribes the process by which 
the Ilinois State Federation of 
Labor arrived at its civil rights 
policies. Copies of the pamphlet 
are available from the commit- 
tee at 127 N, Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 





a success,” Miss McGuire said. 
“Members carried on a letter 
and wire campaign to spread in- 
formation and secure support.” 





| Increases State Aid 





An act to imerease state aid 
to local communities was passed 
early im ihe current session by 
the Rhode Island Legislature. 
‘The bill provides am imerease of 
$15 per pupil where local funds 
are raised one-half that amount. 
|Seventy per cent of the appro- 
priation has been earmarked for 
teachers’ salary adjustment with 
each teacher guaranteed a $300 
raise. 

Termed by Rhode 
‘Island State Federation of 
Teachers spokesmen at two pub- 
lic hearings, the bill is, never- 
‘theless, the outcome of a legis- 
lative to inerease state 
aid to education initiated by the 





Rhode Island State Federation 
over three years ago. 

Still pending was a bill en- 
dorsed by the Rhode Island State 
Federation which would clarify 
the present tenure law, extend 
tenure to married women, pro- 
vide reciprocity between the 
communities of the state, and 
guarantee probationary teachers 
a written reason for dismissal 
and the right to a hearing. 


The Wisconsin Legislature in- 
ereased the maximum mill rate 
permitted Milwaukee schools, 
and passed a deficiency bill to 
pay about $1.5 million owed 
school districts for the last 
school year. Numerous bills 
ranging from state aid to ten- 
ure were pending in other states. 
For the first time, the California 
State Federation of Teachers 
had a full time representative 





Other States 








before its legislature. 
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banquet of new Albany Federation of Teachers: Standing, from left, Joseph Cerutti, president, Albany Central Trades 


Council, and Mrs. Cerutti; Darwin Benedict and Mrs. (Martha) Benedict, the latter president of the Albany Federation of Teachers; Hope V. 
Carey of Providence, R. 1., vice-president, American Federation of Teachers, and Carl J. Megel, A. F. of T. president. Seated, also from 
left, Mrs. Joseph M. Loudis, Jr., and Mr. Loudis, the latter Albany 


Steinke, wife of the Local’s treasurer; Rev. Wallace T. Viets; Mrs. Philip Lewin a 


Megel Tells Albany: 





Hold Key to Your Destiny 
And to Future of Democracy 


ALBANY, N. Y—Carl J. 
Megel, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, re- 
cently urged public school teach- 
ers here to “take the lead in se- 
curing better education for our 
children to advance democracy 
and combat communism,” 


Megel was the speaker at a 
charter dinner of the new Al- 
bany Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1229, at which he officially 
presented the Federation with 
its A. F. of T. charter, 

He declared that teachers hold 
the key “not only to their own 
destiny, but to the preservation 
of democracy.” 


“The crisis in education is due 
partly to the fact that too many 
teachers have not used this key. 
The release from traditional fear 
is one of the intrinsic values of 
membership in the A. F. of T. 
which you have joined.” 

Megel again estimated the 
shortage of qualified teachers as 
approximately 300,000 and the 
shortage of adequately modern 
classrooms as half a million. 
“Federal aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries as well as school construc- 
tion,” he added, “is a national 
necessity.” 

The Albany Local is the larg- 
est chartered this school year, 
and came into being as the re- 
sult of low teachers’ salaries in 
the city and refusal of the board 
of education to discuss any im- 
provement. Mrs, Martha Bene- 
dict is president and other offi- 
cers are: Philip Lewin, first vice- 
president; Carlton Taylor, sec- 
ond vice-president; Ruth Jansen, 
secretary, and Fred Steinke, 
treasurer. 

Observers have said that if 
the Albany board of education 
had wanted an A. F, of T. Local 
in the city, it could not have 
done more to create the climate 
for one, and the president of the 
non-union teachers’ association 
unwittingly stimulated the 
movement for unionization. 

Sparks began to fly last fall 
when the board, in answer to a 
request for a $1,000 pay increase 
from the teachers announced a 
budget containing a $70,000 
“cushion” for raises. 

Increases for 633 teachers 
were to come from this cushion, 
which was also to provide for 
raises for the administrative 
force. Distributed “across the 
board,” it meant less than $100 
per teacher as compared with 
tne $1,000 asked. 





Over opposition of the presi- 
dent of the then only teachers’ 
organization, the teachers 
passed a motion asking that rep- 
resentatives of the American 
Federation of Teachers speak to 
them. 


Organized labor swung behind 
the teachers and Mr. Megel flew 
to Albany to address a teachers’ 
meeting. Help also came from 
Eliot Birnbaum of Syracuse, 
president of the Empire State 
Federation of Teachers, and Mrs. 
Harriet Pease and John Norton 
of the Syracuse Federation of 
Teachers, as well as the Central 
Trades Council of which Joseph 
Cerutti is president. 

In January, at an organization 
meeting, a temporary constitu- 
tion was adopted. Heretofore 
mentioned officers were elected 
and committees were appointed. 
The Local is now in full stride. 
Its committee chairmen are: 

Eugenia Millard, Ph.D., re- 
search; Catherine Hanley, public 
relations; Stephen Matthews, 
salary and school finance; Lo- 
rene Becker, teacher welfare; 
Katherine Weeks, pupil welfare; 
George Taylor, grievance; Peter 
Bosco, membership; Philip 
Proper, legislative; Emma 


teachers 


ederation delegate to Central Trades Council; Mrs. Fred 
Mr. Lewin, the latter Albany federation first vice-president. 


Buffalo Local 
Plans Booth 
AtLabel Show 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Buf- 
falo Industrial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Local 39, will maintain 
a booth in the “Union-Industries 
Show” to be held May 19 to 24 
in the Buffalo Memorial Audito- 
rium. 

National as well as Buffalo in- 
dustries will have union displays 
in the exhibition, and since at- 
tendance is free the show is al- 
ways widely attended. 


Robert Strunk, the Local’s 
president, and Gerald Roberts, 
its exhibit chairman, have ex- 
tended an invitation to all A. F. 
of T. members planning to be in 
the vicinity to inspect the ex- 
hibit, 











Take Your Four Years in College, 
And a $1,050 Teaching Job Awaits 


Copies of the survey referred 
to in this story may be obtained 
from the American Federation 
of Teachers, 28 E. Jackson Blud., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Were you a 
beginning teacher with a Bache- 
lor’s degree in Greenwood, 8. C., 
your salary would be $1,050 a 
year. 

After 14 years of diligent 
teaching and getting along with 
the principal, your pay (accord- 


ing to the schedule) would reach | | 


the maximum of $3,427. 


In Augusta, Ga., where Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vacations and 
plays golf, a beginner with a 
Bachelor’s would find it tough 
to also belong to the country 
club—on a $1,900 annual salary. 

Starting salaries in Crowley, 
La., are a little better—$2,800 
a year, but it would require 25 
years for you to reach the $4,400 
maximum. 

With a Master’s degree, the 
starting salary would be $100 a 





Thomas, social, and Edna Horan, 
school advisory committee. 


Joseph Loudis was named 
delegate to the Central Trades 
Council, with Louis Siy as al- 
ternate. 





Atlanta Pensions Increased, 


Plan Optional 


ATLANTA, Ga,—Teachers as 
well as other employees of At- 
lanta and Fulton county have 
had their pension laws amended 
so that their retirement benefits 
can be increased at least $50 a 
month, 

Mrs. Dorothy Floyd, president 
of Atlanta Public School Teach- 
ers Association, Local 89, said 
that under the new plan, teach- 
ers at 55, and with 25 years of 
service, may retire on $150 a 
month, 

Teachers employed prior to 
April 1, 1945, may retire after 
25 years of service regardless 
of age. In either case, a teacher 
may add $5 per month for every 
full year of service after the 25 
years. 

High Pension Possible 

There is no ceiling on the 
number of increments except 
that 65 is the compulsory retire- 
ment age, at which retirement 
pay of $245 to $250 is possible, 
depending on the teacher’s age 
at her beginning. 





for Teachers 


Men may name beneficiaries 
and leave their widows three- 
fourths of the pension they were 
receiving—or of earned pension. 
Teachers without beneficiaries 
pay 4 per cent on $300 of their 
monthly salary, while those with 
beneficiaries pay 5 per cent on 
the same amount. 

The new plan, however, is op- 
tional and a teacher may remain 
under the old pension schedule 
that guarantees $100 per month 
minimum if she does not choose 
to pay the extra amount. 

City Matches Funds 

The city matches all funds 
paid in, and is responsible for 
any deficit. Money is refunded, 
except 4 of 1 per cent, for op- 
erational costs, to teachers leav- 
ing the city. 

“Atlanta teachers have been 
most fortunate,” Mrs. Floyd 
said, “in their relations with 
their legislative delegation. We 
had friendly open meetings and 
feel most gratified over the re- 
sults of the 1955 session.” 


Mrs. Greve 


year more, but it would take 
you the same quarter of a cen- 
tury to attain a $5,000 a year 
maximum. 

These are some of the salary 
and increment extremes shown 
by a survey of current salaries 
of teachers with Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees by the A.F. of 
T. research department. 


Survey of 893 Cities 

Mrs. Florence Roehm Greve, 
research director, sent question- 
naires to school superintendents 
in 893 cities of 10,000 or more 
population to get the salary 
facts. She asked for figures only 
on teachers who spend at least 
60 per cent of their time actual- 
ly teaching in the classroom so 
as to exclude supervisors’ sala- 
ries which often distort the sala- 
ry picture. 


The survey revealed, she said, 
that, “The average nation-wide 
salary paid to a beginning teach- 
er with an A.B. degree — is 
$3,062.” 

This is an average increase 
of $280 for beginners over 1953 
and “represents the price paid 
in a highly competitive market 
to attract trained beginning 
teachers ... rather than lose 
them to business or industry 
. +» the survey said. 

The study divided the country 
into the five regional areas used 
in the wage scale studies of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics—New England, North Cen- 
tral, Mid-Atlantic, Southern and 
Western. 

y The school superintendents 











contributing to the study repre- 
sented 373,151 teachers in 893 
school systems. A total of 795 
of them had single salary sched- 
ules and 98 had other types of 
salary schedules. 


Highest Average Salaries 


Highest average salary paid 
beginning teachers with A.B. de- 
grees was $3,546 in the Western 
regional area, followed by North 
Central with $3,204; the Mid- 
Atlantic, $2,964; New England, 
$2,865 and Southern, $2,670. 

Highest paid teachers with 
Master’s degrees were in the 
Mid-Atlantic area where their 
average was $5,500. This was 
followed by the Western regional 
area, with an average high of 
$5,495; North Central, $5,104; 
New England, $4,752, and South- 
ern, $4,130. 


The average maximum for 
M.A, teachers the country over 
was shown to be $5,001. 

The average length of salary 
schedules in the Southern area 
was 15 years; Mid-Atlantic and 
North Central, 14 years; West- 
ern, 13 years, and New England 
12 years. Average over the 
country was 14 years. 


The survey explains that these 
averages “conceai the real differ- 
ence in many areas between high 
and low salaries and lengths of 
schedule,” 

Good Pay Gets Good Teachers 

It also points out that the A.F. 
of T. and A.F. of L. position is 
and has been that “where com- 
munities are willing and able to 
pay teachers salaries commensu- 
rate with the value of their 
service to society and where they 
set up working conditions con- 
ducive to successful teaching, 
there will be no dearth of teach- 
ers.” 

Continuing, it said, “The A.F. 
of T. has also held that where 
it is necessary to pay differen- 
tials Le., higher wages for men 
than women, higher wages for 
married men than single men, 
and subsidies for children, the 
basic wage is too ‘ow for any- 
body ... There should be equal 
pay for equal work.” 

Pointing to the depletion of 
local and state tax resources, 
the analysis says that “educa- 
tion needs, due to the increased 
birth rate and the building 
lag since World War Il, have 
outstripped these sources of 
revenue,” yet “tax-conscious 
groups” continue to oppose fed- 
eral aid to education. 
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| Don’t Be an AFT Isolationist| 
By James L. Fitzpatrick 

No nation, in this atomic age, can live unto itself 
alone. That fact is pretty universally accepted today, 
yet there are some politicians and molders of public 
opinion who still seem to have the virus of isolation- 
ism. In the face of overwhelming evidence, they 
periodically suggest that we can go it alone. 

No A. F, of T. Local, just as no nation, can today 
live unto itself alone. The strength of a teachers’ 
union is through the backing of its powerful affiliates, 
To warrant the backing of those powerful labor and 
teacher affiliates, the Local must cooperate with them 
—actively, not just in name only. Any advocate of 


a “go it alone policy” in a local teachers’ union is 
a false prophet and a divisive influence. 


A great number of Locals, perhaps most Locals 
throughout the nation, do a pretty good job of work- 
ing with their central labor bodies. This affiliation, 
of course, is a must. Most Locals have trades and 
labor delegates who attend the meetings regularly 
and many delegates hold office. 


In the states where state federations of teachers 
exist, most Locals, but not all, are affiliated with 
and play an adequate part in that organization. This 
cooperation is very helpful because the state teacher 
federations work closely with the state federations 
of labor, especially in matters of important legislatioa, 

The greatest failure, perhaps, is in cooperation with 
state federations of labor, and some don’t participate 
as fully in the affairs of the A. F. of T. as they 
should. This “isolationism” is most pronounced at 
convention time. 


If your Local is an isolationist Local, something 
can be done about it this summer. First, see that 
your union is represented at the convention of your 
state federation of labor. Select delegates who will 
take an active part. Second, see to it that your Local 
is also represented at the Fort Wayne convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers, either by in- 
terested delegates or by proxies. 


Just as travel is broadening, attendance at these 
conclaves—rubbing elbows with delegates from other 
parts of the country—is essential if your Local is 
going to understand the spirit, the program, and the 
challenges of the national organization. 

Another way for your Local to emerge from the 
shell of isolationism is to send someone—a live-wire 
member of your union—to the Summer Workshop at 
Madison. Too few Locals and individuals avail them- 
selves of this fine constructive service of the A. F. of T, 


Many union teachers in the past, and indirectly 
their Locals, have learned about the history and phi- 
losophy of organized labor, and the place of the 
teachers’ union in this great movement. They have 
also taken back to their Locals some of the en- 
thusiasm engendered at the workshop and valuable 
techniques for the improvement of their own union’s 
activities and the solution of its problems. 

Our Locals ard state federations need this work- 
shop. The workshop needs more support from the 
Locals and state federations. 

If your’s has been an isolationist Local, why not 
do something in 1955 to put an end to your isola- 
tionism? Act now to be represented at these vital 
state and national meetings. 





On Capitol Hill 


By Selma M. Borchardt 


What the fate of school construction aid will be, 
will depend largely not on the demonstrated need 
for this aid nor on a recognition of the capacity of 
the states to meet even their most 
urgent needs; nor on the effect this 
legislation would have on the mak- 
ing of thousands more good citi- 
zens. 

No! Just politics, partisan pol- 
itics, within and between the two 
major political parties will deter- 
mine the answer. Can the Republi- 
cans “afford” to oppose a bona fide 
grant-in-aid program for school 
oO construction? 

Miss Borchardt Will the Republicans recede from 

their present politically unwise, in- 
secure position of let the states do it, and substitute 
for this, an amendment to the Hill bill or something 
similar to the Hill bill outlawing all grants-in-aid 
to any part of any state which maintains support for 
the separate but equal doctrine for school facilities? 
Can the Democratic party afford to risk their party’s 
unity by allowing this question to come up for a 
record vote? 

There are those men and women both in and out 
of Congress who say—and correctly—that the intro- 
duction of the racial issue in consideration of the 
federal aid legislation, at this time, will probably pre- 
vent the enactment of the legislation. 

Most people who have watched the proposals for 
this legislation will agree to this observation and 
will deplore the fact that once the issue is raised, all 
children of all races will be denied the aic which they 
desire and need from the federal government. 

For the Negro the question is whether he wishes 
to try to get the most he can in material benefits 
under a separate but equal law, or whether he pre- 
fers to suffer continual deprivations, both material 
and personal, over an extended period while waiting 
and working for the elimination of statutory segre- 
gation. 

The Negro organizations which testified at the 
Congressional hearings and which have identified 
themselves with court action have stated emphat- 
ically that they prefer to make a sacrifice now in 
order to press the principle which they are striving 
to implement. 


Individual Negroes, as well as many other people, 
have differed with this position. However, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor through its Executive Coun- 
cil has spoken formally in support of the position 
taken by the Negro organizations. 

The nature of the Supreme Court’s decision on 
implementation of last year’s decision will help frame 
the answer. But sadly, we must admit that the im- 
mediate decision in Congress is dangerously likely to 
ignore the welfare of thousands of children of all 
races, and be determined by the spin of the political 
wheel. 

Scholarship Aid 


Dozens of bills granting federal aid for scholar- 
ships and for other forms of advanced study have 
been introduced. In view of the fact that many 
of these provide for grants-in-aid to the individual 
student much in keeping with the pattern of the GI 
bill, questions which may be raised in relation to 
other forms of federal aid bills are not raised in 
regard to these proposals. 

Some form of aid for advanced study and particu- 
larly some form of aid for further medical study 
may possibly be provided by this Congress. However, 
at present, it looks as if the best chance for aid 
in the field of higher education will come through 
grants given for construction of medical colleges. 


Federally Impacted Areas 
Congress undoubtedly will extend the program for 
aid for the impacted areas. The fight will be to 
eliminate the provision adopted by the last Congress 
reducing the benefits in terms of a higher require- 
ment for federal absorption. 


Something Very Good 

We may rejoice in the new, sincere interest being 
shown in Congress in the development of a federally 
supported fine arts program and in the development 
of our international exchange program. Rep. Judd of 
Minnesota and Rep. Reuss of Wisconsin have a pro- 
found understanding of international problems and 
a great capacity to lead in the international field 
particularly through cultural programs. 


The Child 

No brief report can give us a picture of the needs 
of the child and of our government’s plan for help- 
ing meet these needs. But an alert must be sounded 
to protect them from certain major threats now 
facing them. A Washington Newsletter, to be sent 
to Locals, is being devoted just to the many-sided 
program affecting our nation’s children, stemming 
from Capitol Hill. 


The President’s Column 


By Carl J. Megel 


WATCHING THE EASTER PARADE is always 
a thrilling spectacle. The gay colors in the new and 
daring ladies’ hats, the rustle of skirts, the splendor 
of new suits against a background of new spring 
flowers, lifts the heart and brings new courage to 
the soul of man, 


Just as the rising sun of another day dispels the 
haze and the fog to bring vision of light, so the 
spirit of the Easter festival rekindles in mankind 
new hope and new aspiration. And well it may when 
one considers the need as never before for united 
effort to prevent further enslavement. It is encour- 
aging to see and to feel 
the surging forces for 
equality of all men break 
through the darkness in- 
to a new light of attain- « 
ment. 

A reflection upon the — 
fears which beset us only — 
a few months ago makes = #4 
it possible for us to bet- — 
ter understand our slow, ~ 
hard, upward climb dur- © 
ing the recent months. It ~ 
is encouraging to know 
and to realize that the 
American people can and 
do respond to the call of 
the champion of their 
rights. They answered 4 
this call in the elections 
of November, 1954, which Mr. Megel 
has not only reversed the ; 
trend of legislation in our national government, but, 
in addition, set the pattern for a more encouraging 
program statewide. 


COURAGEOUS LEADERS HAVE JOINED 
FORCES upon which none was more forceful or 
impressive, nor showed greater courage, than Gov. 
Hall of Kansas in vetoing the vicious right-to-work 
bill which was passed by the Kansas legislature. In 
his veto message the governor said: 


“America has the right to be proud of its great 
heritage of freedom. Under these freedoms America 
has become the greatest nation the world has ever 
known. . . The people of Kansas believe in the right 
of labor to organize and in the principle of collectivs 
bargaining. I will not approve any law which destroys 
this right and this principle.” 


Our congratulations to Gov. Hall who so valiantly 
struck a blow for the rights of all free men in 
America. Our compliments also to the Massachusetts 
legislature, which voted (188 to 2) against the 
enactment of a right-to-work law for its state. These 
illustrations, among others, are significant in that 
they portray the reversal of this trend, thereby dis- 
pelling the fears which were created to defeat our 
liberal programs. We are proud of the part the 
American Federation of Teachers played in highlight- 
ing the oppressive tactics. 


IT IS EXACTLY BECAUSE the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has been in the forefront in edu- 
cation for democracy that our organization has been 
placed in a position of such high stature. As an 
organization we are on the threshold of our greatest 
opportunity. Teachers, citizens and parents are look- 
ing for leadership and direction. If we can provide 
for that leadership, if we can fill that void with 
positive direction, we can expand and grow in an 
unprecedented manner. Few have any conception of 
the tremendous possibilities ahead for us. The merger 
of labor behind us will provide an impetus which 
can produce unbelievable results. 


For the first time in recent years the American 
Federation of Labor is making an all-out con- 
certed effort to organize the teachers of America. 
An organizational meeting held in Washington the 
first week in April, attended by all of the 130 
organizers, spent the major portion of its time 
in exploring methods, in developing techniques 
and emphasizing the importance of organizing the 
teachers into the American Federation of Teachers. 

How far this program can go depends upon us, 
It can succeed only through the united and coopera- 
tive effort of all members of all Locals of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. This can be done if we 
are ready to forego our factional differences and con- 
centrate upon our major objectives. This does not 
seem to me to be too difficult nor impossible. 


I HAVE NEVER YET FOUND a Local which 
was not sincerely and earnestly concerned about find- 
ing a solution to the problems which prevent the 
advancement of education. I have never found a Local 


(Turn to Page 10) 
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New Dress vs. Delinquency 





Truant Officers Help Support 
School Children's Aid Society 


CHICAGO, Ill.—More than 
10,000 needy Chicago children 
are being clothed annually by 
the School Children’s Aid So- 
ciety with help from the Chicago 
Truant Officers’ Federation, Lo- 
eal 237. 

Members of the Local assist 
by detecting and recommending 
needy cases, besides raising 
about $5,000 a year toward the 
society’s $126,000 yearly budget. 

Joseph Grande, Local 237’s 
president, called the society and 
its work major factors in the 
prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, in which the truant of- 
ficers, re-named attendance of- 
ficers, are especially interested. 

The program also is not with- 
out its influence on the whole 
student body, since it teaches 
youngsters to help their less 
fortunate associates. Bulk of the 
society’s total budget comes 
from students, being contributed 
by them in annual self-directed 
fund raising programs within 
each school, 


Works Quietly 


The Aid Society is not gen- 
erally known to the public be- 
cause it works quietly. Its pur- 
pose is to supply clothing to 
needy public school students, not 
necessarily relief cases, so that 
they may attend school on a 
“par” with other students. 

Fellow students nor teachers 
are aware of the identity of re- 
cipients of help. But the truant 
officers are, and smile when the 
grades of a once _ shabbily 
dressed youngster zooms with a 
new suit or dress from the so- 
hety. 

The society was organized in 
1887 by Mrs. Murray F. Tuley 
as a committee of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. Its present head 
and president, Mrs. George A. 
McCorkle, has been a 27-year, 
daily volunteer worker. Its head- 
quarters are in the Haven 
school, and the following ap- 
pears on its annual report: 

“He who helps a child, helps 
humanity with an immediateness 
which no other help given hu- 


man creatures in any other 
stage of life, can be given 
again,” 


Gave 60,000 Garments 

The society’s sole purpose is 
to supply new clothing to needy 
school children, to enable them 
to stay in school and walk as 
equals among their fellows. Last 
year it distributed nearly 60,000 
garments, mostly but not all in 
complete outfits. 

Mrs. McCorkle merely points 
to her files when asked how the 
society’s work benefits the com- 
munity. The morale factor, she 
said, is especially important to 
clothes-conscious ’teen agers. 

“Youngsters with worn out 














Truant Officers Federation, Local 


school children. 


clothing,” she added, “are 
shunned by classmates. At this 
point, a new outfit can mean the 
difference between juvenile de- 
linquency and a well-adjusted 
child.” 

The society is a member of 
the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago and of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social 
Work, and is of course, non- 
profit. 


It has an organized method of 
operation. When deserving 
youngsters are found and recom- 
mended by the truant officers, 
visiting nurses in homes, and 
teachers, the cases are cleared 
through the school principal and 
the Social Service Exchange. 

Business-Like Methods 

The society is operated under 
business-like methods by volun- 
teer workers. Clothing and yard 
goods are purchased from manu- 
facturers, some of whom donate 
merchandise outright. Unpaid 
volunteers sort garments and 
make dresses. One of these, 











Mrs. George A. McCorkle, president of the Chicago School Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society (center), and Joseph Grande, president of the Chicago 
237, examine dresses made 
volunteer worker, Mrs. Martin L. Schultz (right), for needy Chicago 


by a 


Mrs. Martin L. Schultz, has 
made 3,000 pieces of clothing, 


including 1,000 dresses, in her| 7 


26 years of devoted service. 


All clothing distributed is new. | 


Parents are notified that it is, 
in each case, to be worn to 
school, and not kept for “Sun- 
day best.” 


While contributions are not 
solicited from the general pub- 
lic, numerous parents, social and 
welfare organizations as well as 
individuals contribute voluntari- 
ly and regularly. Few days go 
by without Mrs. McCorkle open- 
ing envelops containing anony- 
mous donations, obviously from 
now successful men and women 
who were helped when in school. 


Grande and his fellow mem- 
bers of Local 237 pause once a 
year to hold an annual benefit 
card party, money from which 
goes to the society to be trans- 
lated into shoes, dresses, or 
other garments that mean better 
grades and social outlook for 
school children. 





Extra! Peoria 


Teacher Raise 
Before Asked! 


PEORIA, Ill.—It is unusual 
for a school board to come up 
with any kind of a teachers’ 1al- 
ary increase without being pub- 
licly prodded, even if the board 
knew teachers were getting 
pretty fed up with their low 
pay. 

The latter just happened here. 
The School Board jumped sal- 
aries of 650 non-degree, bach- 
elor’s and master’s degree teach- 
ers $200. Approximately 40 
teachers received increases of 
$300, one received $400, for pur- 
poses of equalization. 

Bachelors now start at $3,600 
instead of $3,400 and reach a 
maximum of $5,000 instead of 
$4,800 in 12 years. 

Masters start at $3,800 in- 
stead of $3,400 and reach a maz- 
imum of $5,400 in 14 years. 
Non-degree teachers “to be hired 
only in special cases” now start 
at $3,100 and go to $4,200 in 
12 years, 





Louise Rauch, President of 





the Peoria Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 780, said the Board 
acted without hearing from the 
teachers, and “while we feel the 
increase is wholly inadequate, 
it is another step in the right 
direction.” 


The School Board borrowed 
$350,000 to finance $500 in- 
creases for teachers for the cur- 
rent school year. This newest 
increase will make necessary 
even greater borrowing for 
Peoria education. 





Amesbury Teachers 
Lose to Students, 
But Win For Fund 


AMESBURY, Mass. — The 
Amesbury Classroom Teachers 
Association, Local 1033, recen’ly 
added to its scholarship fund 
when an Amesbury high school 
faculty basketball team lost a 
basketball game to students. 


The teachers took a 49-37 lick- 
ing, but were quite happy when 
they learned the game had add- 
ed $140 to the fund. Vernon 
Lewis, Local 1033 president, said 
the game may become an annual 
affair. 





West New York 
10 Years Old, 


Gets a Raise 


WEST NEW YORK, N. J.— 
The West New York Federation 
of Teachers, Local 833, cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary re- 
cently with new salary gains. 


Ellen Smith, the Local’s presi- 
dent, said the new salary sched- 
ule recently negotiated includes: 


All employees will receive 
$100, minus tax, in April, 1955. 
All teachers will receive an in- 
crease of $300 for 1955-1956, 
beginning Sept. 1955, in addi- 
tion to the $100 already paid. 

Maximum salaries raised 
$1,150 over the current ones, 
and minimum salary set at 
$3,000. Non-teaching personnel 
maximum has been raised $400. 

Superintendents and principals 
will receive raises of $1,000, and 
others will get yearly increases 
of $400 until the maximum of 
$8,600 is reached in the year 
1957-58. 

The new schedule makes the 
West New York teachers’ sal- 
aries second highest in Hudson 
County. 


Testimonial 
For Veteran 
Lefkowitz 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— More 
than 20 organizations are spon- 
soring a testimonial luncheon 
being arranged by the New York 
Teachers Guild, Local 2, and 
the Teachers Guild Associates 
for Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, vet- 
eran New York leader for teach- 
ers’ legisletion. 

The luncheon will be May 21, 
in the Hotel Astor, New York 
city. Lefkowitz, 70, long time 
legislative chairman of the 
Empire State Federation of 
Teachers, is retiring from teach- 
ing this year. 

In a reminder of the luncheon, 
announced some months ago, the 
Guild, Charles Cogen, president, 
said: 

“For almost 50 years, Dr. 
Lefkowitz has been a persistent 
advocate of better schools and 
a fighter for teachers rights and 
improved standard of living. 

“He has sacrificed many 
nights sleep, reporting to his job 
(as a teacher) directly from 





Albany.” 





Dr. Buell G. Gallagher (left), president of the College of the City 


Teachers Guild’s annual John 


of New York, presents New York 
award to Drs. John L. Childs and 
Local 2 president, looks on. 
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Dewey 
George S. Counts. Charles Cogen, 


N. Y. Guild's Dewey Awards 
To Drs. Childs and Counts 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Two gi- 
ants of American education and 
teacher unionism were honored 
at the annual spring conference- 
luncheon of the New York 
Teachers Guild, Local 2, held in 
the Hotel Roosevelt here re- 
cently. 

Dr. John L. Childs, professor 
emeritus of education and Dr. 
George S. Counts, professor of 
education of Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College, jointly re- 
ceived the Guild’s annual John 
Dewey Award for their “out- 
standing contributions to edu- 
cation.” 

The presentation was made by 
Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, presi- 
dent of the College of the City 
of New York. Local 2 president 
Charles Cogen presided. 

“Man of Superb Genius” 

In his acceptance speech, Dr. 
Counts, president of the A. F. of 
T. from 1939 to 1942, praised 
John Dewey “as a man of superb 
genius who was wholly com- 
mitted in both thought and ac- 
tion to the cause of human free- 
dom,” 

Dr. Counts, long-time foe of 
communism, then examined the 
totalitarian “mind,” calling it “a 
type of mind that is the very 


ae) ores. 





antithesis of everything for 
which the great philosopher 
lived and labored.” 

He urged his listeners to take 
a firm stand against those “who 
would degrade the human spirit 
and violate the dignity of man.” 
“And this might assist, too, in 
raising the ‘morale of teach- 
ers,’” he said. 


For School-Society Unity 


Dr. Childs stressed the neces- 
sity of school-society coopera- 
tion in building a more demo- 
cratic and ethical life, and said 
that John Dewey had empha- 
sized this necessity in his book. 

“Although today, there are 
many critics, we need not be un- 
duly disturbed, Dewey’s influ- 
ence will last. Time will show that 
a petty and sectarian quality 
of thought was characteristic of 
those who attack him, not of the 
formulations of John Dewey.” 

Paying tribute to organized 
labor as a force for extending 
democracy, Dr. Childs said, 
“Now that we have the promise 
of a united labor movement in 
this country, we have good rea- 
son to believe that the working 
people of America will exert a 
stronger influence over the poli- 
cles tat direct our national 





power.” 
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Cleveland’s Local 279 Becomes of Age 


Celebrates Twenty- 


-One Years 


Of Gains by City’s Teachers 


By Paul Corey 


Chairman, Publications and Edi- 
torial Committee, Cleveland Teach- 
ers Union. 


Written for the American Teacher 


In November, 1932, James C. 
Adell, one of the pioneers of 
teacher union action in Cleve- 
land, prepared an address for 
delivery before the Central As- 
sociation of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers. David Dietz, 
Scripps-Howard science editor, 
received a copy of the speech 
the day before it was to be de- 
livered and sent this out on the 
wire service: 

“A call to the school teachers 
of the United States to unite on 
a plan of action to prevent the 
wrecking of America’s schools 
will be sounded at tomorrow's 
session. There is a move under- 
way, says Mr. Adell, to wreck 
the American schools and to cur- 
tail opportunities for education 





Mr. Corey 


which previously have been con- 
sidered the right of every child.” 

For some unknown reason Mr. 
Adell’s part in the program was 
conveniently omitted, but the 
story was carried by the news 
wire services over the entire 
country. Mrs. Florence C. 
Hanson, American Federation of 
Teachers secretary-treasurer, 
immediately wrote Mr. Adel! and 
sent a field worker to discuss the 
possibility of chartering an 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers Local. 

While the ground had been 
broken, the time was not yet 
right for such a local in Cieve- 
land. During the year 1933, 
teachers really began to realize 
that vested interests were deter- 
mined to make’ them the goats 
of the depression. The retrench- 
ing began in 1931 when all auto- 
matic increments were suspend- 
ed. Cumulative sick leave was 
cancelled; class size increased 
and various special services cur- 
tailed. 

In 1932 automatic increments 
were granted but a 15 per cent 
cut was made on all salaries. 
Then the cadet teacher system 
was inaugurated whereby a be- 
ginning teacher was required to 
teach two years or longer as a 
permanent substitute before ac- 
quiring regular teaching status 
and being placed upon the salary 
schedule. In 1933, the old-line 
teachers association expressed 
satisfaction with the action of 
the Board of Education in giv- 


ing teachers a further 33 per 
cent slash on top of the 15 per 
cent, making a total reduction 
of 48 per cent in the two year 
period. 

Measures Spurred Action 

These drastic measures, plus 
the compromising attitude and 
apathy of the association leader- 
ship galvanized a strong nucleus 
of teachers into immediate ac- 
tion. A series of meetings were 
held, some in school buildings, 
some in empty stores, somc in 
private homes and some even in 
garages, until finally the first 
general meeting of “Teachers 


Interested in Affiliation with the 
American Federation of Teach- 


ers” was held on February 1, 
1934. Temporary officers were 
chosen, committees formed, and 
thus, Local 279 was born, 


Slow in awakening, the teach- 
ers, once they had realized the 
problems facing them, demanded 
action. The problem of delin- 
quent taxpayers was attacked 
by 200 volunteer teachers who 
assisted the county treasurer by 
contacting the delinquents and 
urging immediate payment. 
These Union volunteers were di- 
rectly responsible for the pay- 
ment of $350,000 into the county 
treasury and indirectly respon- 
sible for additional amounts, 
Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, cooperated by 
publishing a series of human in- 
terest stories about schools, ex- 
plaining such things as class 
size, teaching load, salary cuts 
and budgets. Names of delin- 
quent taxpayers who owed large 
sums were also published. 

With the aid of the central 
labor body, the Cleveland Feder- 
ation of Labor, a Board of Edu- 
cation composed of a majority 
of labor-minded individuals was 
elected. Most of the efforts in 
the early years were devoted to 
the restoration of the salary 
schedule, reductions in class size, 
the restoration of services and 
the passage of a tenure law with 
“teeth in it—the right to appeal 
to the courts.” By 1941 the sal- 
ary schedule had been restored 


100 per cent. 
Gradually, control of the 
Board of Education was re- 


moved from the friends of or- 
ganized labor and in 1943, a so- 
called “‘Citizens Slate” took over 
completely. Undaunted, the 
Cleveland Teachers Union con- 
tinued its struggle for adequate 
salaries and good working con- 
ditions for Cleveland teachers. 
Various cost of living adjust- 
ments were attained. In 1945 
sick leave, cumulative to 60 
days, was restored. 


Single Salary Secured 


In 1946, the single salary 
schedule with a maximum of 
$4,500 was secured and periodi- 
cally higher schedules followed. 
Correction of inequities by se- 
curing salary adjustments for 
married teachers who were 
forced to resign and return as 
substitute teachers or at begin- 
ning salaries followed. Next, ad- 
justments were secured for 
cadet teachers and those indi- 
viduals were placed at their 
rightful step on the salary 
schedule. The ban on political 
activity (except during school 
hours) on the part of teachers 








was removed from the Admin- 





Leaders of Cleveland Teachers Union: Seated, from left, Miss Marion G. Brickel, second vice presi- 
dent; Samuel Goldstein, treasurer; Edgar H. Rueter, president, and Mrs. 


Lucile Wood, 


sergeant-at-arms, 


Standing, from left, Paul B. High, secretary; Joseph H. Landis, A. J. Valerian, Mrs. Mary Wagner and 


James C. Adell, 


trustees, and Edward M. Page, first vice president. 





istrative Code. The guarantee 
that each teacher would have 
not less than 40 minutes free 
uninterrupted time daily for 
lunch was made a part of the 
Board of Education Administra- 
tive Code. 

A work week of not more than 
thirty 45-minute periods was se- 
cured for all junior and senior 
high school teachers. (Hall 
duty, study hall supervision and 
so forth were to count as regu- 
lar teaching periods.) For at- 
tendance officers, school nurses 
and cafeteria managers, higher 
salary schedules were obtained. 
An amendment to the Adminis- 
trative Code regarding school 
funds to be disbursed by the 
principal with the advice and 
consent of a committee of teach- 
ers was secured. 


The Cleveland Teachers Un- 
ion, working with the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Teachers, took a lead- 
ing part in securing the passage 
of increased and liberalized sick 
leave for all public employees 
cumulative to 90 days, and the 
elimination of substitute status 
of teachers after 60 days in one 
continuous position and placing 
them on a regular contract basis. 


Today, Cleveland has a salary 
schedule ranging from $3,800 to 
$6,300 for those teachers hold- 
ing a Masters degree and 12 
days sick leave per year cumu- 
lative to 90 days. 


Grievance Committee Successful 


Local 279. functions through 
the efforts of various commit- 
tees. The grievance and work- 
ing conditions committee is one 
of these. At the time the local 
was organized, any complaint to 
the administration by a teacher 
concerning working conditions 
was unwelcome. There were 
many grievances, some because 
of the tension of the times and 
others which were entirely justi- 
fied because of violation of 
Board of Education rules, state 
laws, or because of a lack of 
established procedures. 

The early days of the griev- 
ance and working conditions 
committee were not always 
pleasant, Complaints were often 
registered anonymously, It was 
difficult to obtain evidence be- 
cause of fear of reprisal. As 
time passed the Union’s influ- 
ence increased. The committee 
found that when complaints 
were made it was necessary to 





secure and evaluate the facts in 








each individual case. When this 
was done carefully, both admin- 
istrators and members of the 
Board of Education were ready 
to listen to Union representa- 
tives. 

From the early chaotic and 
uneasy conditions there has been 
a gradual and constant change. 
Today, the administrators and 
the members of the Board of 
Education, as a matter of 
course, hear committees and re- 
spect and even welcome the in- 
formation and suggestions pre- 
sented. 

There is no way to publicly 
evaluate the work of the griev- 
ance committee. Much of the 
work of settling grievances has 
been done quietly and without 
publicity. However, tensions that 
formerly existed between teach- 
ers and administrators have di- 
minished remarkably. 





Veteran members Cleveland 
Teachers Union: Miss Eleanor Cun- 
neen and Edward F. Jerrow, the 


latter a_ vice-president, American 


Federation of Teachers. 


The legislative committee had 
to overcome the natural tend- 
ency of many public bodies to 
feel that school teachers should 
divorce themselves from any 
form of public expression except 
in their classrooms. The Cleve- 
land Teachers Union legislative 
committee today performs a 
three-fold task; namely: 

1) preparing and editing bills 
for introduction into the state 
legislature; 

2) calling the attention of its 
members to local, state and na- 
tional legislation which affect 
education, and 

$3) working closely with the 
Ohio Federation of Labor and 
the Ohio Federation of Teachers 
in support of those bills favor- 
able to education and, converse- 
ly, in opposition to those bills 
which are detrimental to educa- 
tion. 

The Union's position on pend- 


clear when Union representa- 
tives appear before the commit- 
tees of the legislature which are 
considering the particular bill in 
which it is interested. Union 
members are given the facts on 
various bills, and special bul- 
letins are issued showing the 
progress being made. In addi- 
tion, much time is spent in con- 
tacting legislators, individually 
and in small groups, in order to 
secure their help in the passage 
of favorable laws. 

Other committees —Salary, 
Organization, Teacher and Pupil 
Welfare, Educational Policies, 
Publications, Public Relations 
and Social—are all engaged in 
activities calculated to improve 
the teaching profession and to 
make the public more conscious 
of their responsibilities to the 
schools and to the teachers. 


Represented on Labor Council 


The Cleveland Teachers Union 
is represented at our Central La- 
bor Council, the Cleveland Fed- 
eration of Labor, and has al- 
ways enjoyed the most cordial 
of working relations with our 
labor friends. The principal com- 
plaint coming from our friends 
at the Cleveland Federation of 
Labor is that we do not come to 
them often enough with requests 
for help. 


Cleveland Teachers Union 
members can avail themselves 
of jury indemnity service and 
health, accident and life insur- 
ance, After considerable study 
by a special committee it was 
decided to introduce legislation 
in the Ohio Legislature requir- 
ing Boards of Education to 
carry liability insurance protect- 
ing teachers from suits involv- 
ing accidents which occurred in 
the performance of the teacher’s 
duties. 

Fortunately, Cleveland has 
been blessed with an abundance 
of competent and enthusiastic 
leaders, Its presidents, in chron- 
ological order, have been: 
George Davis, 1934; Michael J. 
Eck, 1935-1936; Roy T. Deal, 
1937-1938; Joseph F. Landis, 
1939-1944; Edgar H. Rueter, 
1945-1950 and 1954 to the pres- 
ent, and Edward F. Jerrow, 
1951-1954. Cleveland has also 
contributed much to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Mr. 
Davis served as American Fed- 
eration of Teachers secretary- 
treasurer; Mr. Eck as vice-pres- 





ing Ohio legislation is made 
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Contribute to Lincoln Memorial Park | 





Abraham Lincoln’s Springfield, Ill. 


Bisch, treasurer of Lincoln Memorial Center association, receives con- 


tributions of 8th grade pupils of 


from Catherine Rinnus, member of class committee, shown with Linda 
Westmorlan, pupil, and Louisa Grisham, teacher and president of 


Springfield Federation of Teachers. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. —The 
Springfield Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 601, Louisa Grisham, 
president, is cooperating in a 
drive to raise $1 million to build 
a Memorial park around 
Abraham Lincoln's home here. 

The project is being directed 
by the Lincoln Memorial Center 





Children and teachers contribute money and effort for park around 


home: From left, standing, Philip 


Harvard Park school, Springfield, 


association, and school children 
of the city’s schools are contrib- 
uting liberally. The Springfield 
home was the only one owned 
by Lincoln. 


The campaign for the money 
opened nationwide on Lincoln’s 
birthday and will continue for 
a year. 





Eighth Graders ‘Substitute’ 
In Chicago Teacher Crisis 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Two hundred 
and thirty-two classrooms with 
8,816 pupils in Chicago elemen- 
tary schools were without regu- 
larly assigned or substitute 
teachers in a recent week. 

In some instances even eighth 
grade pupils were pressed into 
service to watch over lower 
grades. Supt. Benjamin C. Willis 
was quoted as saying he did not 
foresee any immediate improve- 
ment in the teacher shortage. 

John M. Fewkes, president of 
the Chicago Teachers Union, Lo- 
cal 1, urged the local’s members 
to remain on the job, “if at all 
possible.” 

School officials claimed that 
they were plagued by retire- 
ments, illness and maternity 
leaves as well as rapidly increas- 
ing enrollments. 


Librarians Take Classes 
Librarians, gymnasium and 
adjustment teachers as well as 
principals were being pressed in- 
to emergency classroom service. 
Enrollments in Chicago ele- 
mentary schools are now near- 
ing 312,000, with 157 new classes 
formed this semester to care for 

an increase of 4,900 pupils. 
Statisticians figured that this 
is equivalent to enrollments in 
six average elementary schools. 


Lahann said that while in- 
creased salaries have “helped 
the situation somewhat,” 1,000 
regular substitutes and 500 day- 
to-day substitute teachers are 
being used. 

Last fall, 16 Chicago schools 
were on double sessions, and 
four more were added to this 
category at the beginning of the 
current semester. 


D.C.Teachers 
Protest Lack 
Of Substitutes 


WASHINGTON, D. C. —The 
Washington, D. C., Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 6, has reported that 
many teachers are protesting 
the frequency with which they 
are asked to cover classrooms of 
absent teachers for whom sub- 
stitutes are not secured or avail- 
able. 
Local 6 of which Marion V. 
Magruder is president, maintains 
that sick and general leave are 
the unquestioned legal rights of 
Washington teachers and should 
be granted without imposition 
on other teachers. 
A review of the situation in 
the Local’s recent newsletter de- 








While Paul Lahann, teacher per- 
gonnel director, said schools of 
education in Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana were be- 
ing searched for teachers, it was 
estimated that 1,000 more teach- 
ers will be needed each year for 
the next five years. 
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clared that Washington teachers 
have not abused their leave al- 
lowances, and points out that 
the union has worked vigorously 
for the right of teachers to hire 
their own substitutes when sick 
leave is exhausted. 

The review points out that 
qualified substitutes are difficult 
to secure and recommended leg- 
islation enabling retired teach- 
ers to so serve. 





POCATELLO, Idaho— The 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers and the Pocatello Central 
Labor Union have come to the 
defense of three teachers dis- 
missed from the Pocatello high 


responsibility of school admin- 
istration. 
The dismissals 


the formation of a citizens com- 


situation. The judges announced 
findings criticising the school 
board for not coming to grips 
with discipline, moral and scho- 
lastic problems. 

The Pocatello Teachers Guild, 
Local 1087, stepped behind the 
teachers, pointing out that the 
situation was provoked by ar- 
bitrary administration action 
taken illegally and failure of 
school administrators to handle 
disciplinary problems properly 
or adequately. 

Part of the reason for condi- 
tions’at the school were given in 
a recent article in the Idaho 
State Journal. The newspaper 
reported that the high school, 
built for 1,500 students, had 
2,120 “jammed into it,” with 
pupils emitting “Indian war 
whoops and climbing water pipes 
in classrooms.” 


Student Attacks Teacher 


Paul Roch, Local 1087 mem- 
ber, was fired following an in- 
cident in which he was physi- 
cally attacked by a student who 
had been expelled after having 
23 misdemeanor counts lodged 
against him, then reinstated. 
Acting superintendent Vernon 
W. Smith reinstated the boy 
over what is believed to be the 
objection of E, “Rip” Gledhill, 
principal, and Ronald C. Reed, 
dean of boys. Mr. Smith is act- 
ing in the absence of Milton F. 
Hartvigsen who is on a Ford 
Foundation scholarship in Cali- 
fornia. 

A. week later, the youth 
“mauled” Roch after the latter 
requested him to leave an art 
class for disorderly conduct. The 
principal reprimanded Roch and 
the following day Smith asked 
for his resignation “for failure 
to maintain discipline.” 

Local 1087 came to Roch’s de- 
fense when Roch was notified to 
appear before the board of edu- 
cation with his resignation. Rob- 
ert Lenaghen, secretary of Po- 
catello Central Labor Union, 
also intervened. 

Lynn Fortsch, Local 1087's 
president, with the welfare com- 


Idaho Teachers Made Goats 
In School Discipline Fiasco 


school on charges they failed to| 
enforce discipline which is the) 


caused an) 
aroused labor movement to force | 


mittee who appointed a panel of | 
three judges to investigate the 





















Mr. Lenaghen 


mittee, George Wood, chairman, 
and Herbert L. Glindeman and 
Wanlyn Oliver, prepared the 
teacher’s case. The committee 
with Roch appeared at a special 
meeting and presented the case, 
citing lack of school administra- 
tion attention to disciplinary 
problems. 

Roch was immediately notified 
that the matter would be 
droppeu, but shortly thereafter 
Roch, Wood, and Harold Glick, 
all A. F. of T. members, were 
notified that their contracts 
would not be renewed for failure 
to maintain discipline in classes. 


Fourth Teacher Quits 


As soon as information re- 
garding dismissal reached the 
students the discipline problems 
in Glick’s classroom became al- 
most impossible. Glick then re- 
signed to go into business with 
his father. Teachers recalled 
that Glick’s industrial arts class 
had been “loaded” by the front 
office with trouble cases. Wood 
had also drawn a large percen- 
tage of “incorrigibles.” 

Reed, dean of boys, was noti- 
fied he would be relieved of his 
duties at the year’s end, but 
would be given a teaching job. 
Howard Moon, another Local 
1087 member, was offered a con- 
ditional contract only, also be- 
cause of “disciplinary prob- 
lems,” and resigned, 

Lenaghen had announced that 
the Central Labor Union would 
continue an investigation of its 
own into conditions at the school 
had the three judges failed to 
uncover the “real problems.” 
Meanwhile, disciplinary prob- 
lems in the school had contin- 
ued. 

Firecracker bombs were re- 
cently set off in the building. 








Survey Shows Sick Leave 
Rules in Forty-Six Cities 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. — Sick 
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leave provisions for certified 
teaching personnel ir 46 selected 
cities are shown in a tabulation 
just completed by the Personnel 
Practices committee of the 
Syracuse Federation of Teachers, 
Local 905, of which Evelyn K. 
Knowles is chairman. 

The cities generally include 
the country’s major ones, but 
range downward in size to 
Rutland, Vt. They are ranked 
according to total cumulative 
leave at full salary, and only 
seven are shown to provide 100 
or more full-pay days. 


New Orleans “Unlimited” 


Only New Orleans is listed as 
“unlimited” as to cumulative 





full-pay days. Detroit is shown 
to offer 200 such days; Dayton, 
Wilmington and Grend Rapids, 
120; Portland, 101 and Jersey 
City, 100. 

Charlotte and Memphis offer 
none. For a majority of the 
cities the full-pay days per year 
appears to be ten. Some offer 
more. In a brief preface to the 
tabulation, Miss Knowles re- 
marked: 


Cities Goal For Teachers 
“It has become the accus- 
tomed practice in organized in- 
dustries and progressive busi- 
nesses to provide sick leaves, 
health and accident, and com- 


Gangs Again 
Raid Chicago, 
N. Y. Schools 


Teen age hoodlum invasion 
of New York ard Chicago 
public schools have resulted 
in renewed need and pressure 
for more adequate policing. 

A gang of teen agers “raid- 
ed” Evander Childs high’ in 
New York, menaced a woman 
teacher with a bayonet scab- 
bard, slugged and kicked two 
students and left without ef- 
fective effort of apprehension 
by school authorities. 

In Chicago, John M. Fewkes 
president of Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, Local 1, renewed 
demands for more school po- 
lice protection after young 
toughs slapped and otherwise 
abused a teacher in Herzl ele- 
mentary. 











Boys set fire to a rest room 
wastepaper basket twice within 
a week, endangering the building 
and other pupils. A girl was 
toppled into a large wastebasket, 
and thrown into a boys’ rest 
room where she was rescued by 
a janitor, 
Preston Brimhall, basketball 
coach, dismissed three players 
from the team for drinking and 
breaking training. One was the 
son of the chairman of the board 
of education, and Brimhall re- 
signed under pressure. 
Little Administration Help 
Moon said in his resignation 
that the school administration 
has given the faculty “little 
guidance—and little coopera- 
tion” in the matter of discipline. 
He added: ; 
“In the classroom, when se- 
vere discipline problems occur, 
the teacher has no right to en- 
force discipline. This is the work 
of the dean, 
“Yet for a teacher to take a 
student to the dean for discipli- 
nary action is to admit failure. 
. « . It is a strike against the 
teacher, not a strike against the 
student.” 
Teachers are stiffening in 
their determination to right con- 
ditions in the school. Mrs. Helen 
Baker, the Local’s secretary, 
said the Local’s attorney has 
found the dismissal of Roch, 
Wood, and Glick to be illegal, 
since the action was taken in a 
special, closed meeting. 
The legal opinion is that such 
dismissals must be at regular 
open meetings, and a court order 
for reinstatement of the teach- 
ers is contemplated. 





Locals Over Top 


Sixty-eight A. F. of T. Locals 
have exceeded their membership 
quotas for this school year. Eight 
in addition to those previously 
announced are: St. Paul Men’s, 
Local 43; LaCrosse (Wis.) Fed- 
eration, Local 652; Louisviile 
(Ky.) Federation, Local 672; 
Belleville (Ill.) Grade Teachers, 
Local 673; Duluth Association, 
Local 692; Providence (R. L.) 
Teachers Union, Local 958; 
Fitzgerald (Mich.) Federation, 
Local 1082; and Van Buren 
Township (Mich.) Federation, 
Local 1133. New charters in- 
cluded one to the Berlin (Conn.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
1233. 





the worker and his family 
against the financial crisis which 
always accompanies serious ill- 
nesses in the families of those 
whose income is limited. Teach- 
ers still have to win most of 





pensation insurance to protect 


these protections.” 
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Convention In ‘America’s Happiest Town’ 


(From Page 1) 
cil, Local 700, of which Dave 
Cramer is president; Lucy Mel- 
len is secretary, and Robert J. 
Vachon is treasurer. 

The Van Orman will be the 
convention hotel, with the ad- 
jacent Hotel Keenan and Hotel 
Indiana sharing in the housing 
of delegates. Reservations will 
be handled by the Fort Wayne 
Convention Bureau, 220 E. Jef- 
ferson st., Ft. Wayne. 

Few cities are more steeped 
in American tradition than this 
one of 140,000 people in Indi- 
ana’s northeast corner. Once 
called by Look magazine, 
“America’s Happiest Town,” it 
links the modern with its his- 
tory and is well organized labor- 
wise. 

Named for “Mad Anthony” 

It was named for Revolution- 
ary War Gen. “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne who wrested the site 
from the British and Indians in 
the 1790's, shortly before his 
death, and built a wooden stock- 
ade which was called Fort 
Wayne. French explorers, how- 
ever, had established a post 
there in the previous century. 

Coming of the railroads in the 
1850’s and 1860’s sparked the 
town’s growth and importance 
which have increased steadily 
ever since. Convention delegates 
not driving their own cars have 
a choice of arriving by Delta, 
Trans-World or United air lines, 
the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Wabash or Nickel Plate 
railroads or on one of seven ma- 
jor bus lines. Major highways 
are U. S. Routes 24, 27, 30 and 
33. 


Things to See and Do 


Once here, and when free 
from convention sessions, dele- 
gates will find many interesting 
things to see, ranging from the 
Lincoln Museum, containing the 
largest collection of Lincolnonia 
in the world, to Johnny Apple- 
seed’s grave and memorial. 

Also, the Historical and Art 
Museums, the East End Indus- 
trial center, and the Rose Gar- 
dens in Lakeside park. Manu- 
facturing plants include those of 
dies, radios and television sets, 
gasoline pumps, pistons, farm 
machinery and textiles. 


Officers of the Fort Wayne Teachers Council, 700, 


a: doe 


=, | retary-treasurer. 


5 sah 


host local to the 38th annual A. F. of T. con- 


vention: Standing, from left, Earl Sterner, corresponding secretary; Byron McCammon, vice president; 
Robert Vachon, treasurer; seated, Dave Cramer, president, and Lucy Mellen, recording secretary. 


Host Local Turned Teachers 


From Fear to Self Reliance 


FORT WAYNE, Ind.—The 
Fort Wayne Teachers Council, 
host to the coming A. F. of T. 
convention, did not have a sud- 
den start but came as a result 
of several years of hard work by 
a group of fearless teachers who 
sought to bring about some 
equality in working conditions 
and, most of all, to have teach- 
irg recognized as a profession. 

Prior to 1942, Fort Wayne did 
not have a single salary sched- 
ule, and negotiations with the 
superintendent and the school 
board were handled by a teach- 
ers association. After several 
years of futile effort on the part 
of the association to improve 
conditions, a group of teachers 
made a survey of other cities to 
see what could be done and de- 
cided to form a teachers union 
to carry out their program. 

In the spring of 1942, the 
charter was issued to Local 700, 
and the work was started in 
earnest. 

Single Salary First 
The first thing was to get a 








Convention 


Committee Chairmen 


Committee chairmen and al- 
ternates for the 38th annual 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers convention in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., were named by the Execu- 
tive council as follows: 


Resolutions: Miss Margaret 
Labb, Local 4, Gary, Ind., and 
Albertine Loomis, Local 684, 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Social and Economic Trends: 
Charles Cogen, Local 2, New 
York City, and Irving Sullaway, 
Local 1, Chicago, Ill. 


National Educational Trends 
and Policies: Carol Zillman, Lo- 
cal 252, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
George Daniels, Local 679, South 
Bend, Ind, 

Salaries and Working Condi- 
tions: Charles Boyer, Local 238, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Mrs. 
Verone Nuchten, Local 833, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 

Workshop on Union Tech- 
niques: John Caldwell, Local 
189, Chicago, Ill., and Martha 
Cederberg, Local 772, Everett, 
Wash, 

Legislation: Mary Herrick, 
Local 1, Chicago, Ill., and Ted 


Fitzsimmons, Local 1042, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 


Taxation and School Finance: 
Arthur Elder, Local 231, 
Detroit, Mich, and H. E. 
Holloway, Local 394, Hammond, 
Ind. 

International Relations: Ben 
Lundquist, Local 1172, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Mary 
Cullen, Local 930, Pawtucket, 
R. IL. 

Democratic Human Relations: 
Richard Parrish, Local 2, New 
York, N. Y., and Don Goodloe, 
Local 6, Washington, D. C. 

Civil and Professional Rights 
of Teachers: Milton Goldberg, 
Local 340, Baltimore, Md., and 
Charles Munroe, Local 1, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Constitutional Amendments: 
Edward Jerrow, Local 279, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and John Bowes, 
Local 66, Boston, Mass. 

Credentials: Caroline Whitney, 
Local 1, Chicago, IIL, and Ted 
Wiersma, Local 417, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Nominations and Elections: 
Harold Neher Local 892, Van 
Dyke, Mich., and Paul High, Lo- 
cal 279, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Officers’ Reports: Ed Reuter, 
Local 279, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Elinor Lonek, Local 571, Oak 





Park, Ill. 





single salary schedule adopted 
and later to meet with the board 
to go over each contract to in- 
sure that those teachers not on 
schedule would be placed in their 
rightful position. This act alone 
placed the union firmly with the 
Fort Wayne teachers as a posi- 
tive, forceful organization which 
would work for the rights of all 
teachers. 

Prior to 1942 accumulated 
sick leave was non-existent, and 
a plan was initiated to include 
ten days per year; by state law 
it has now grown to an accumu- 
lation of sixty days. The union 
asked and was granted the right 
to have the number of accumu- 
lative days issued in writing to 
each teacher with his new con- 
tract each year. 

Another first for the council 
was the issuing of a monthly 
bulletin to all teachers for set- 
ting forth our program and 
plans for the future. 

Corrects Faulty Contracts 

The union initiated the policy 
of referring faulty contracts to 
the negotiating committee for 
correction rather than having 
the individual teacher do it. 

The new teachers coming to 
Fort Wayne are now made most 
welcome by a union breakfast 
on opening day, or an evening 
dinner meeting. This type of 
friendliness was unknown prior 
to the founding of the union in 
1942. 

The teachers have improved 
their public relations by feeling 
free now to participate in polit- 
ical, labor, civic, anc social ac- 
tivities. The Social Planning 
Council uses the services of 
many teachers, and they play a 
big part in the Fort Wayne Fed- 
eration of Labor with Robert E. 
Leach, teacher, as president for 
the past seven years. 

Labor Supports Teachers 

Much support has come in the 


past from the Fort Wayne Fed-| 7 


ered in important decisions con- 
cerning the teachers. 

The teacher in Yort Wayne 
has regained a degree of human 
dignity. The council has given 
the teachers courage to stand 
their ground. From fearful 
teachers they have become self- 
reliant teachers. 





(From Page 1) 


opinions differ and where deci- 
sions must be reached. 
Membership 

The present constitution pro- 
vides that membership may in- 
clude public school teachers and 
“other educational workers.” 
Should membership be limited to 
public school teachers? Where 
there are no college or univer- 
sity locals of the A. F. of T.., 
should membership be allowed 
these teachers in the locals of 
the public schools in the area? 
Who are educational employees 
—supervisors, clerks, adminis- 
trators, custodians—where shall 
the line be drawn? 

Charters 

Small locals chartered in lo- 
calities where there is little la- 
bor backing or where the mem- 
bership is a very small percen- 


| Constitution Task 








tage of those eligible in the dis- 
trict have had a high mortality 
rate. 

Many believe that the number 
of applicants required for a 
charter should be increased, 
either by absolute number or by 
percentage of the number in the 
school system. 

The failure of a local may 
prevent organization in that lo- 
cality for many years. Too high 
requirements for a charter may 
prevent organization of a local 
where the desire and backing is 
present but the school district is 
small, 

Officers 

Until the Syracuse convention, 
the A. F. of T. had one full-time 
national officer—in the early 
days as president, later a sec- 
The change 
from full-time president to a 
full-time secretary-treasurer 
was made because of the desire 
for continuity in office and be- 
cause an elected president might 
not continue as president for 
various reasons. 

Now, with a larger organiza- 
tion and with the possibility of 
two full-time officers, what 
should be the division of respon- 
sibility? The proposals run from 
the extreme where the president 
is the chief executive and the 
secretary-treasurer primarily an 


}| office manager, to the other ex- 


treme where the secretary-treas- 
urer would be the continuing 
chief executive and the president 
a titular head. 

The members of the executive 
council are designated as officers 
by the A. F. of T. constitution. 
Should the number of vice-pres- 
idents be changed—perhaps to 
an odd number? Perhaps the 
president should vote only in 
case of a tie? The purpose would 
be to keep the president free 
from taking sides openly in con- 
troversial issues before the ex- 
ecutive council. 

Should membership on the ex- 
ecutive council be limited to 
those actively engaged in class- 
room teaching; and to those 
who have had experience in an 
elective position in a local; and 
to those who have been a mem- 
ber of the A. F. of T. for at least 


(Turn to Page 10) 





eration of Labor in our salary : v 


negotiations, and it stands ready 


at all times to lend support| 


which no other teacher organiza- 
tion can secure. 

The teachers of Fort Wayne 
now receive a duplicate of all 
pay checks, thanks to the union. 
There has been a great improve- 
ment in the relationships be- 
tween teacher, administrator, 
and board members so that the 
council is respected and consid- 








Van Orman, Convention Hotel 
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* A. F. of T. Survey 
At An Old and Galling Problem 


Those Faculty-Principal Meetings 





By Charles E. Boyer 


| Chairman, Committee on Salaries 


eee 
saw - 


Mr. Goff 


Current Teaching Condition 
A Threat to Mental Health? 


By Kathleen Lovett 
and Aaron Goff* 

In a recent issue of “School 
Health,” Dana F, Farnsworth, 
M.D., of Harvard University 
writes: “The sources of anxiety, 
fear, and tension, so far as the 
teacher is concerned, include low 
salaries with resultant worries 
of many kinds, excessive teach- 
ing load, crowded and inefficient 
classrooms, rigid standards of 
behavior imposed by the com- 
munity, unpleasant environment 
in many instances, too many ex- 
tra-curricular and community 
responsibilities with resultant 
fatigue, unjust criticism by some 
of their colleagues, and prob- 
lems concerned with relation- 
ships with school boards and 
administrators.” 

The teacher, he added, “needs 
backing, emotional support, oc- 
casional clarification of confus- 
ing complications, and some me- 
dium for working out of delicate 
disturbances in school interper- 
sonal relationships.” 


Problem Conditions 


Dr. Farnsworth’s opinions on 
the subject of mental health in 
the schools are especially ap- 
propriate where the following 
conditions continue to exist: 


1) Teachers are spending too 
much time collecting money for 
a vast variety of causes. 


2) Teachers are interrupted 
many times a day by telephone 
calls or circulars from “The 
Office.” They must stop teaching 
and give the latter their very 
careful attention, because they 
will be held responsible for all 
information contained therein. 


3) Most elementary teachers 
are expected to be very active 
members of committees which 
work on very ambitious school 
projects. Most teachers will tell 
you the time they spend on these 
committees should be spent on 
direct work with and for the 
children. 


4) Exceedingly large classes 
are the lot of most elementary 
teachers and to make this even 
more complicated and often 
frustrating many of these class- 
es are double grades. 


5) The teacher must put on 
elaborate assembly programs 
quite often. Her bulletin boards, 
which she must put up here and 
there throughout the building 
during the school year, must be 
impressiv3. 


6) In many schools she must 
be an expert in the teaching of 
all subjects, including Music and 
Art as well as Sewing. When 
the harassed teacher manages 
to find time for some concen- 
trated teaching, off goes one or 
another group of her children 


*Members of the Newark (N. J.) 
Teachers Union 481. Mr. Goff 
is Editor of Local 481’s News Bulletin, 





to some appointed spot in the 
building for some special activ- 
ity. It is the problem of the 
teacher to see that somehow 
these children learn the lessons 
they missed while out of the 
classroom. 


7) The majority of teachers 
in the elementary school have no 
free periods, no “coffee breaks,” 
but are periodically burdened 
with hall or “lunch duty.” 


8) When other people are re- 
laxing after work, in the eve- 
nings or on weekends, what do 
we find Teacher doing? Often 
enough, working on attendance 
reports, report cards, scholar- 
ship books, intelligence or ac- 
complishment tests, checking 
papers, writing plans for her 
classroom work, doing clerical 
work connected with her com- 
mittee work, or taking courses 
to make her a better teacher. 


9) We mustn’t forget these 
same teachers are only too often 
lacking in many supplies con- 
sidered essential in many places. 
Sometimes sets of books are 
shared by several classes as are 
radios, record players, movie 
projectors, and other types of 
special equipment. All these are 
carried back and forth by chil- 
dren, often many times a day 
further disrupting classes. 


10) If a teacher complains on 
any of these scores it is often 
implied, if not said, that she is 
not a good teacher or is emo- 
tionally unstable. Most teachers 
will tell you that seldom does 
anyone notice or commend them 
on their accomplishments. The 
principal very often cannot help 
the teacher or put her in a hap- 
pier frame of mind because he, 
too, is overburdened and tends 
to disregard much which will 
only add to his difficulties and 
to the problems he cannot solve. 


Lead to Tensions 
In a set-up of this type ten- 


sions and disagreements are in-} 


evitably soon evident between 
teachers or between principals 
and some teachers. Soon the 
teacher becomes disgusted with 
the school, her situation, and life 
in general. This latter does not, 
naturally, happen in all cases 
for the teachers are a long-suf- 
fering group and the majority 
do the best they possibly can. 

Most parents, however, do not 
like to think that it’s even pos- 
sible that their cherished off- 
spring could fall into the hands 
of a teacher in whom the milk 
of human kindness and under- 
standing has even partly dimin- 
ished. 

Now we come to the question 
which outweighs in importance 
anything discussed so far. What 
is happening to the child in this 


and Working Conditions, American 
Federation of Teachers 


The A. F. of T. has long be- 
lieved that if faculty-principal 
meetings are to continue as a 


eR. professional administrative de- 


vice, school administrators 
everywhere should take a new 
look at them, 
To help teachers and admin- 
istrators in this “new look” at 
an old and galling problem, the 
salary and working conditions 
committee and the research de- 
partment sent a questionnaire to 
presidents of A. F. of T. locals 
in cities with more than 100,000 
population in order to gather 
factual information and points 
of view on these meetings. 
The A. F. of T. has long be- 
lieved that a real purpose of 
these meetings is to prove to the 
principal and administration 
that they have lost no control 
over the school and faculty in 
the interval between meetings. 
Their intention is to reassure 
themselves that all is well, much 
in the manner of a dog who 
buries a bone and then digs it 
up every few days to make sure 
it is still there. 

Aim to Keep Control 
The survey bore out the un- 
ion’s belief. Locals surveyed an- 
swered affirmatively three to one 
to the question asking them if 
they believed that “the main ob- 
jective of frequent teachers’ 
meetings is to maintain con- 
trol?” 
One bright spot in the picture, 
however, emerged when most 
locals said that meetings were 
called only occasionally or 
monthly. But some schools still 
plague the teachers with weekly 
meetings. Teachers in these 


schools could begin a drive to 
reduce the number, now that 
the survey facts are available to 
them, 

Two to one teachers said 
that a bulletin could more ef- 
fectively handle the subjects 
generally covered in the meet- 
ings. 

The subject matter of most of 
the meetings fell into three 
groups: bringing directives from 
top administration, building 
routine, and busy work, To dis- 
cuss these usually requires one 
hour or more. 

Our committee contends that 
if administration must have 
meetings with teachers then the 
meetings should be held during 
the school day. Locals polled 
agreed four to one that meetings 
should be held on school time 
with early dismissal of classes 
in order to make time for them. 


Most Meetings After Hours 


Although a few schools do 
hold meetings on school time, 
the majority hold them after 
school when even the most von- 
scientious teachers do not feel 
up to wrestling with administra- 
tive problems. Another benefit 
of holding meetings on school 
time would be a necessary re- 
duction in their number. 

But the most serious criticism 
of the meetings arose from the 
atmosphere and the manner in 
which they are conducted. 
Teachers said two to one that 
they are given no genuine op- 
portunity to express their own 
views. They said four to one that 
they do not consider it “safe” 
for themselves to express views 
that do not jibe with the prin- 
cipal’s. The survey showed this 
to be especially true in the ele- 
mentary schools. 


Takes New Look 


In line with this situation, the 
questionnaire asked if the pur- 
pose of the meetings was to get 
across the principal’s goals or to 
determine the goals of the 
group. Two to one, the teachers 
answered that the principal’s 
goals were the predominant 
ones. 

In this situation teachers are 
to blame for failure to assert 
leadership. It may be that they 
lack courage, or they do not 
consider the matter sufficiently 
important, or they do not wish 
to prolong the meeting. 


Apple Polishing Factor 


But there may be another 
subtle reason—conscious or un- 
scious “apple polishing”’—that 
was brought out in the survey. 

This statement by a promi- 
nent educator was included in 
the questionnaire and locals 
were asked if it applied to meet- 
ings: 

“Teachers who have spent 
many years ‘working for’ a prin- 
cipal will experience great dif- 
ficulty in freeing themselves 
from the deeply ingrained im- 
pulse to respond uncritically and 
immediately to what he wants 
in a given situation, 


“Of all the human relations 
problems the most difficult and 
puzzling is that of securing free- 
dom of thought and action on 
the part of teachers, Every 
slight indication of preference 
will be accepted as law, every 
positive statement of opinion 
will automatically represent the 
restriction beyond which the 
teachers will not feel free to 
go.” 

By a vote of eleven to one 
they said that it did. 





type of school system—a system 
which often seems bent on keep- 
ing him from thinking and con- 
centrating on his work, one in 
which the teacher is too busy 
to talk with him, sometimes kept 
too busy to even teach him prop- 
erly. Then, too, this set-up seems 
to make him uneasy, for the 
teacher seems to be irritated or 
anxious most of the time, 

The child finds he gets the 
satisfaction he’s missing in his 
legitimate pursuits by doiag 
something to get the class in 
an uproar when the teacher is 
busy with things other than 
teaching, and she is kept busy 
with other things too much of 
the time. 


Harm to Child and Teacher 
What dies inside « child sub- 
jected to this confused, assem- 
bly-line type of education where 
his one salvation might be a 
teacher’s kindly guidance? 
What happens to that teacher 
who really wants to help those 
children so desperately needing 
guidance? 

Does she become a frustrated, 
bitter individual because of the 
endless succession of tasks she 
performs which have no direct 
bearing on teaching? 


Or does she give up the whole 
thing and go into another occu- 
pation altogether? Could it be 
that she gets mentally or physi- 
eally ill? 

Let’s not wait for the deluge 
t» come. Let us make haste to 
“clean our own house.” 





Bockstahler 
New A. F. of T. 


Organizer 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Peter J. Bock- 
stahler, a veteran in the work, 
has been engaged as an Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers or- 
ganizer for the mid-west terri- 





Mr. Bockstabler 


tory, particularly Wisconsin and 
Illinois. 

President Carl J. Megel said 
Bockstahler was recommended 
by Harry O’Reilly, director of 
organization for the American 





\Federation of Labor, and em- 


ployed by the Executive Council 
on motion of a committee com- 
prised of Megel, Vice-Presidents 
Turner H. Trimble, James L, 
Fitzpatrick and William P. 
Swan. 

Bockstahler is a former or- 
ganizer for the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Association, a re- 
gional director of the A. F. of L, 
Labor League for Human 
Rights, and labor liaison repre- 
sentative of the Community 
Fund for Chicago, 

From 1950 until coming to the 
A. F. of T. this year he as sec- 
retary-treasurer and labor rep- 
resentative of the Suburban 
Cook County Tuberculosis Sana- 
tarium District. He is a charter 
member of the Insurance Agents 
International Union, Local 1, 
Chicago, 





Amsterdam Local 
Wins 3-Year Fight 
For Better Pay 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. — The 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Federation 
of Teachers, Local 1150, has 
been successful in a three-year 
campaign for better salaries. 

For the next school year, the 
schedule has been increased at 
the minimum from $2,850 to 
$3,200 and at the maximum 
from $4,900 to $5,250. Masters 
or equivalent receive an addi- 
tional $200 each step. 

The Local, of which James A. 
Walker is president, submitted 
a budget report and three salary 
studies in its program for the 





improved schedule. 
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New York Guild Backs Bill 


Opening Way 


For Unification 


Of 67 Teacher Organizations 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New 
York Teachers Guild, Local 2, 
has made the first move to en- 
able the city’s teachers to merge 
into one majority union. 

It backed introduction of a bill 


in the state legislature by Sen. | | 


Fred G. Moritt and Assembly- 
man Frank Vaccaro to provide 
for a “representaticn” election 
for the city’s teachers. 

Vincent P. Kassenbrock, the 
Guild's legislative representa- 
tive, told a recent spring con- 
ference-luncheon that he felt 
Local 2 would win such an elec- 
tion were it held. 

Election on Petition 

The election would be called 
by the State Labor Relations 
Board were it petitioned by 
10,000 or more teachers of the 
city. ) 

“Teachers,” Kassenbrock said, 
“would be able to vote for any 
organization on the ballot or no 
organization.” He later esti- 
mated there are 67 teachers’ 
organizations in the city. 

Kassenbrock said that under 
the proposal teachers’ organiza- 
tions with constitutions provid- 
ing for regular officers’ elections 
would be eligible to participate 
in the election. 

Guards Against Pressure 

Safeguards agaiast school ad- 
ministration pressure for or 








Mr. Kassenbrock 


against any organization would 
be set up. He added: 

“The multiplicity of teacher 
organizations (in the city) not 
only hampers our efforts in se- 
curing beneficial legislation and 
hinders our efforts at the board 
of education, but it also forces 
us to spend much time and en- 
ergy defending ourselves against 
the false charges and criticisms 
of other groups.” 





Courses in World Affairs 
Offered by Two Universities 


Two major universities, Amer- 
ican in Washington, D. C., and 
Syracuse University, this sum- 
mer are offering programs in 
world and public affairs, both of 
which culminate in studies of 
the United Nations in New York 
City. 

American University offers its 
11th annual Institute on the Po- 
sition of the U. 8. in World 
Affairs from June 20 to July 29. 
Instruction will be held on 
American’s campus, in various 
public buildings in Washington, 
and in the United Nations 
building, New York. 

The Institute carries graduate 
credit of four to six hours for 
a four or six week program. 
Teachers wishing more informa- 
tion should write: Dr. Samuel 
Engle Burr, Jr., The American 
University, Washington 16, D. C, 

Second Annual for Syracuse 

Syracuse University will offer 
its second annual Workshop in 
Public Affairs. Workshop mem- 
bers will visit numerous govern- 
ment offices and agencies in 
Washington from July 5 to 23; 
and will visit the United Nations 
from July 25 to Aug. 12. 

The workshop offers three 
hours credit for three weeks 
study; or six credits for the full 
six weeks. Information may be 
obtained from Prof. Phillips 
Bradley, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


National Hospital 
Week, 2d in May 


National Hospital Week, 
sponsored by the non-profit 
American Hospital Associa- 
tion, will be held this year 
May 8-14. Attention will be 
focused on community sup- 
port of hospitals. Theme of 
the week is, “Your Hospital 
—A Tradition of Service.” 











Constitution Task 
(From Page 8) 

—say three years; and have 
been a member of a local affi- 
liated with the A, F. of T. for at 
least five years; and who have 
attended at least one previous 
national convention? All of these 
proposals have been made. 


Convention 

It has been proposed that the 
national convention shall be held 
bi-annually. The argument given 
in support of the proposal is 
that if conventions were held 
bi-annually instead of annually 
the membership of the A. F. of 
T. would have time to carry on 
constructive work instead of 
caucusing from one year to the 
next on internal union policies. 


Representation in Convention 

Two specific questions arise in 
regard to representation in con- 
ventions, They are: 


(1) How shall the number of 
delegates from each local be de- 
termined ? 


Some believe that a large local 
is too greatly penalized by the 
present constitutional provisions 
on representation. Some believe 
that representation should be in 
direct proportion to membership. 
Perhaps a compromise can be 
reached between these two 
views. 


(2) How should locals who 
find it impossible because of 
their size or distance from the 
convention city be represented 
in the convention? 

Under the present constitution 
not more than seven locals from 
the “same section of the coun- 
try” may jointly credential a 
delegate who shall have one vote 
for each local. 


Does this delegate faithfully 
and accurately represent view- 








Still Time For 
Summer Tour 
Reservations 


Teachers are reminded that 
there is still time to make 
reservations for one of the 
four study tours presented 
this summer by the Inter- 
national Relations Committee 
of the American Federation 
of Teachers, of which Richard 
J. Brett of Waukegan, IM., 
and Hazel Greiger of Gary, 
Ind., are co-chairmen. 

The four tours which include 
extensive travel throughout 
Europe or Mezico contain 
short study or conference 
programs in the following 
countries: The Hague and 
Groningen, The Netherlands 
($1,107); Vienna, Austria 
(3998); Oxford, Loughbor- 
ough or Carlisle, England 
($1,145 or $1,190); and Mex- 
ico City ($410 plus transpor- 
tation and tuition). The cost 
for the three European trips 
is complete and includes air 
transportation from New 
York. 

Interested teachers may ob- 
tain full details from the 
Study Tour Division, Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 











points of the locals on questions 
before the convention? What is 
meant by the “same section of 
the country”? Is it the same 
state, an adjoining state, east or 
west of the Mississippi, or what? 


This section has probably 
caused ag much difficulty in the 
past as has any section of our 
constitution. Some have the 
opinion that because of the in- 
ability of knowing the issues to 
be voted on in the convention 
before hand that this section 
should be eliminated in its en- 
tirety. Others believe that it 
must be spelled out in detail to 
prevent conflict, 


Referenda 


By your referendum vote on 
Proposition Number 2 in April, 
you delegated to the Executive 
council ur to the convention, cer- 
tain powers no longer subject 
to referendum. At first glance 
you may say these changes will 
make no difference in the way 
the affairs of the union have 
been usually conducted — and 
rightly so. 


However, the use or misuse 
of delegated authority must ever 
be the concern of any demo- 
cratic organization. It may well 
be that you will desire to fur- 
ther strengthen the power of 
the national organization by 
raising the requirements of the 
number of locals or the percent- 
age of membership necessary to 
secure a referendum in matters 
still subject to such procedure, 


Proxy 


It has been suggested that 
Article 7, Section 5, Subsection 
2, be changed to read somewhat 
as follows: 


“A delegate leaving the con- 
vention may transfer his votes 
to any other delegate or dele- 
gates specified by him in a writ- 
ten proxy left with the secre- 
tary.” 

It would seem that the pur- 
pose of this change would be to 
relieve the delegate from desig- 
nating a person from the same 
section of the country. This pro- 
posal would strike from the sub- 
section the words, “Subject to 
the provisions of Article 7, Sec- 
tion 3.” 





Chicago Faces Education Problems 





Facing the Problems of Education was the theme of the 15th 


annual education conference of the Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, 


held recently, Snapped 
Trimble, A. F. of tT. vice- 
hicago Region, Illinois 


at the conference, from left: 
resident ; 
ongress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. Ben- 


Turner H. 
rs. Walter A. Berner, president, 


jamin H. Willis, general superintendent, Chicago public schools; Dr. 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, luncheon speaker; Mrs. John Leonard 


Hancock, 
M. Fewkes, president of Local 1 


vice-president, Chicago Citizens Schools Committee, and John 


Approximately 750 attended the 


general session ond 5 panels. Dr. Curtis MacDougall, professor of jour- 


nalism Northwestern university, in 
for Democracy, urged that greater 


a keynote talk on Indoctronation 
stress be placed on teaching civic 


consciousness. “To indoctronate for democracy,” he said, “controversial 
issues must be discussed in schools—the more controversial the issue is, 
the stronger the reason for exposing students, future voters, to it.” 





Some believe that the proxy}, 


should be limited to someone 
from the same local or the same 
section of the country. 


Careful consideration of all of 
the proposed constitutional 
changes as indicated in this ar- 
ticle, those proposals made at 
the last convention and those 
that will be suggested by the 
Constitutional Revision commit- 
tee should expedite the reaching 
of decisions on very controver- 
sial questions at the national 
convention. 





President's Column 
(From Page 4) 
which did not contain in its 
membership the finest teachers 
in America. If these teachers 
can find a common objective 
on a local level, then they 


also, can and will find and 
support a common objective 
on the national level. As an or- 
ganization we will perish if we 
continue factional bickering at 
the national level which disrupts 
the performance of Locals in 
the prosecution of their pro- 
grams. Such unity can be ac- 
complished when all of us are 
willing to reach compromises 
based on principle and work in 
unison to accomplish our goals. 


Our first effort in this direc- 
tion should be that Locals are 
represented at our convention in 
Fort Wayne in August so that 
the issues outlined by Vice Presi- 
dent Jerrow in another section 
of this publication are resolved 
to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority of our members. For this 
reason the convention in August 
of this year is of utmost im- 
portance and I earnestly enlist 
the interest, support and attend- 
ance of every Local. 


In like manner our Wisconsin 
University Workshop offers op- 
portunity to our Locals to get 
guidance in leadership which 
will be invaluable to the effec- 
tive functioning of your Local 
for many years to come. 


In this concluding article of 
the 1954-55 school year, may I 
extend my sincere appreciation 
for your efforts in promoting 
the interests of the American 
Federation of Teachers and for 
your kindness and consideration 
to me personally. May I bring 
you new hope and inspiration 
which will carry us to a sphere 
of prestige and influence far 
eer our present comprehen- 

on 








Cleveland of Age 
(From Page 6) 
ident; Mr. Landis as president 
and, later, as vice-president. 
Edward F. Jerrow is now serv- 
ing as an A. F. of T. vice-presi- 
dent. 


On April 30, Local 279 was to 
climax its twenty-first anniver- 
sary celebrations with a “com- 
ing of age” party at the Carter 
hotel. Over 800 people were to 


_|be at this gala affair, as well as 


many prominent Cleveland and 
out-of-town citizens. Officials of 
the Ohio Federation of Labor, 
Ohio Federation of Teachers, 
Cleveland Federation of Labor 
and members of the Board of 
Education were to be present. 
In addition, a number of mem- 
bers of the Ohio Legislature, top 
school administrators, citizen 
group leaders, press representa- 
tives and leaders from all walks 


of life were scheduled guests on 
this significant occasion. 


Many Current Objectives 


The Union, while proud of its 
past, is not resting on its laurels. 
Under the leadership of Edgar 
H, Rueter and the other officers, 
Local 279 is working towards 
these objectives: 


1) To promote the practice of 
more democracy in our schools 
to the end that pupils will be 
better equipped to take their 
places in today’s society, 


2) To raise the standards of 
the teaching profession by se- 
curing conditions essential to the 
best professional service, 

3) To gain an open period for 
preparation for every elemen- 
tary teacher, 


4) To secure severance pay 
from accumulated sick leave bal- 
ance, 

5) To include an emergency 
absence without loss of salary 
provision in the school code, 

6) To gain an improved saiary 
schedule; larger increments and 
a shorter period from minimum 
to maximum, and 

7) To secure improved funeral 
leave provisions. 

This is the Cleveland Story— 
1934 to 1955—the A. F. of T. 
local that is now 21 years young. 
The future is challenging, but 
Local 279 will continue to pro- 
gress towards those goals which 
are beneficial to American youth 
and to the teachers. 
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How Antonio Nunflo Moya Goes to School 


An American Teacher Writes 
About Education in Spain 


This Rare and Fascinating Story of Schools and 
School Children in the Iberian Peninsula is from the 
Pen of an A. F. of T. Member. Start Reading it When 
You Have the Time to Finish, Because it Will Hold 


You to its End. 


By Ernest Stowell, Ph.D.* 
Written for the American Teacher 

Twelve year old Antonio 
Nunflo Moya is not planning to 
set the world on fire. Like most 
boys of his age all around the 
world he thinks about his family, 
his school, and worries little 
about what tomorrow brings, for 
tomorrow always comes whether 
you have worried about it or 
not. Though Antonio lives in 
sunny Andalusia of southern 
Spain, what happens to him 
next year may be a problem 
for the whole world. 

This pleasant young Spaniard 
is enrolled in the second year of 
the level of perfeccionamiento 
at the school called Grupo Esco- 
lar Nuestra Senora del Carmen, 


in Malaga, Spain. This would 
correspond roughly to our sixth 





Dr. Stowell 


grade in American schools, 
though by the time Antonio 
registered in elemeitary school 





*Teacher of Spanish and Cer- 
man in Wisconsin State college, 
Eau Claire, on leave while study- 
ing psychology and structure of 
the Spanish language in Spain, 
under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. He 
is a member of the Eau Claire 
Teachers College Federation of 
Teachers, Local 917. 





at the age of six he had already 
passed through kindergarten, or 
escuela de parvulos, where read- 
ing and writing are taught. 
While kindergarten may sound 
a little early for such training, 
Antonio was blessed with having 
the Spanish language to learn, 


and as it is almost completely | | 


phonetic in its writing, the proc- 
ess lasted but a few weeks. 


From then on there were no 
more mysteries of writing ver- 
sus sound, such as our children 
suffer with the letter o in note, 
not, person, women, trough and 
so on, 


Patio For Playground 


Antonio’s school is just across 
the street from the busy Malaza 
docks, and as we come up to it 
in the warm winter sun, it 
doesn’t look so very different 
from P.S, 65 back home. How- 


.}ever in typical Spanish style it 


is built around a large patio, 
where Antonio with his class- 
mates plays soccer, Futbol as 


they call it, catch and other 
© |games familiar to every Ameri- 
®\ican child. 


They may dream about bull 
fighting, about the resounding 
ovations the master Torero may 
receive, but beyond that it is 
a question of cccasional Sunday 
afternoon fiestzs in the local bull 
ring. Although the school bears 
a religious name it is govern- 
ment supported, as are some- 
what less than half of the pre- 
university schools in Spain. 


As religious unity rather than 
religious freedom is the ideal of 
Spain, Antonio with the other 
370 boys in his school receives 
regular religious instruction 
from a priest assigned by the 
church, Likewise the Falange, 
the political institution around 
which Franco’s revolt against 
the republican government was 
centered, maintains an instruc- 
tor who is devoted to instilling 
proper patriotic sentiments in 
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Boys who have spent six years in Crupo Escolar Nuestra Senora del Carmen make a good pretense at 


working. Textbook resources are at a minimum. Most work is done in copy books. Antonio is second from 


the left. 


the young Spanish mind. All 
schools, public or private, have 
similar courses, from the first 
year through the last. In re- 
sponse to a church ruling, also, 
all schools below the university 
level are segregated, with boys 
receiving a course of instruction 
somewhat different from that 
given the girls. 
Philosophy at Twelve 

The curriculum of a Spanish 
school would at times seem 
strange to American teachers, 
for true to European traditions, 
an effort is made to pile as 
much as possible into the early 
years. Though twelve, Antonio 
has already had his introduction 
to algebra, geometry, philoso- 
phy, physiology, morality, eth- 
ics, literature, rhetoric and ora- 
tory. Of course in many cases 
it is merely a case of nomencla- 
ture, but the American tendency 
to forget categories and find the 
relationships between fields of 
study is not felt as a general 
necessity. The national govern- 
ment establishes the minimum 
curriculum and materials for ex- 
aminations so that there is not 
great opportunity for freedom 
of individual experimentation in 
different schools, 

Segregation of boys and girls 
is the rule in government schools 
with enrollment over 30, and in 
schools which are large enough 
to have several sections on the 
same level there is segregation 
according to ability and achieve- 
ment. Worries about parental 
and administrative reaction to 
“undemocratic” procedures are 
absent, since a stratified society 
is the accepted reaity. In any 
event Antonio will never find 
himself in the same school with 
the son of a marquis or a count, 
though his ability might be su- 
perior. Private religious and sec- 
ular schools, though bound by 
the same laws of segregation, 
observe them less strictly, both 
for economic and pedagogical 
reasons, 

The Revista de Educacion is 
the national education magazine 
published by the central gov- 
ernment in Madrid. It does a 
good job of keeping Spanish 
teachers informed on recent de- 
velopments in their own country 
and abroad. Looking through a 
recent copy of it in the Ministry 
of Education, I noticed a quota- 











tion from a UNESCO pubiica- 





tion regarding the rights of men, 
implying that they have a right 
to determine their own political 
directions. Quite bluntly I asked 
editor Rodrigo Fernandez, who 
had already given me a great 
deal of information on schools 
in Spain to supplement my per- 
sonal experiences, if there was 
not some danger involved for 
him in authorizing the publica- 
tion of such material with a 
democratic ring, as his govern- 
ment is frankly a dictatorship 
and does not even give lip serv- 
ice to the ideals of democracy. 
He explained that there was no 
danger as long as no direct par- 
allel was established with do- 
mestic problems. Though the in- 
fluence may be slow and indirect, 
I was happy to know that Spain 
is a proud new member of 
UNESCO, that it esteems this 
membership, and is actually 
making some concessions to 
democracy to merit this mem- 
bership. 


Books Cost Twenty-Six Cents 
While Antonio attends a gov- 
ernment school and pays only 
for his books plus record cards 
which cost about ten pesetas or 
26 American cents, some of his 
friends attend other types of 


Teaches Gum Haclane Aeveial adie ath oe 
uses 


employed in other 


group. Much of the material he 
veslieg he has done of methods 
limited, 


for direct purchase are 








schools which are private, either 
with secular or church adminis- 
tration. These constitute the 
three types of schovl education 
available on the lower and inter- 
mediate levels, while many chil- 
dren prepare for advanced study 
through ensenanza libre or pri- 
vate tutoring. The Spanish word 
colegio simply means school, and 
is usually applied to the kinder- 
garten and elementary levels. 


If Antonio attended a private 
school he would pay tuition any- 
where between 100 and 300 
pesetas per month, that is $2.50 
to $5.00. Though this seems 
small to us, to a Spanish worker 
who earns but little more than 
that amount in a whole week it 
would be an impossibility, espe- 
cially if there are several chil- 
dren to educate. At the same 
time the standards for teacher 
preparation are more strict in 
government schools, while be- 
yond the director of a private 
school, there is normally not a 
fixed requirement, and naturally 
there exists a greater variation 
in the competency of the teach- 
ers, 


Teachers Paid $25 a Month 
Teachers on the elementary 
level receive about 1,000 pesetas 


is his own production based 
contries. Budgets 


—e 
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| School Lunch Hour in Spain is From 12:30 to 3:00 pan.| 


In the patio of Grupo Escolar Nuestra Senora del Carmen in Malaga, the director of the school, don 
Antonio Molina, and Dr. Stowell (left) talk over the noontime exodus. School hours are from 9:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 and from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


or $25.00 per month, with some 
allowances for cost of living and 
family bonuses which add to the 
basic income. In front of a Span- 
ish school one will never see 
teachers’ automobiles lined up, 
for few of them can even dream 
of owning so much as a motor 
scooter. Yet they are better off 
than many workers in Spain. 
Secondary teachers receive some- 
what more, while university pro- 
fessors may earn as much as 
4000 pesetas per month or more. 

Teachers in government 
schools and many in private 
schools belong to the sindicato 
or teachers’ union. As this is a 
government organization the 
union amounts to little more 
than a suggestion and complaint 
receiving department. There are 
no strikes in Spain, but the 
bureaucratic sindicatos flourish 
as symbols that a benevolent 
government is thinking of the 
worker. 

Next July Antonio will com- 
plete the second year of perfec- 
cionamiento, and with his six 
years of elementary school train- 
ing he will set out to meet the 
world, for schooling for most 
Spanish boys ends at this age, 
if it was ever begun. 

The fact is that the educa- 
tional system in Spain is not 
capable of reaching all of the 
young people of school age, 
though there is on the books a 
law which says that education 


is obligatory until the age of 14. 
On a recent school morning in 
Torremolinos I spoke with a little 
gypsy boy who was looking for 
work, Though ten and bright, he 
told me, “I haven't ever been 
able to go to school. I don’t 
know why. When it rains our 
cave gets wet and if my mother 
isn’t working in a house, we 
don’t have any place to go and 
it isn’t very comfortable.” His 
companion with a basket of oil 
cakes on his arm said it only 
cost him five pesetas a week to 
go to school, and when he had 





the money, about 12 cents, he 
attended the evening session 
which starts at nine o’clock. 

In the secluded spot we chose 
for work and study here in 
Spain we have as neighbors 
across the road the guardia civil 
or civil guardsmen who live in 
barracks with their families. As 
we took one of the men into 
town about five kilometers away, 
he sat straightly on the car seat 
with his shiny, patent leather 
and cork cap and long green 
cape over a green uniform. Of 
course we touched on the subject 
of schools, and he told us, “Well, 
I have five children, my buddies 
have lots more, maybe thirty or 
forty altogether in the barracxs. 
For a while there was a guards- 
man who was able to give 
classes, and once there was a 
teacher, but not now. The little 
town of Honey Creek is about 
two kilometers away and we 
used to send our older children 
there, but the school has been 
closed there, too. So we don’t 
have any school.” 

Many New Schools in Year 

Perhaps the situation is not 
really as dismal as it appears. 
The government budget for 1954 
provided for the construction of 
1000 new schools, with 60% paid 


by the central government and |, 


40% by the municipalities. In- 
flation of the peseta as well as 
the population makes the prob- 
lem doubly difficult. According 
to government figures, the pur- 
chasing power in pesetas budg- 
eted for secondary education in 
1953 was about equal to that of 
1922 and half of the amount for 
1934, The amount assigned for 
each individual student, in the 
face of population increase, 
would afford an even more strik- 
ing contrast. 

Building school rooms of 
course is not the final answer 
to education. Last October we 
visited in the ‘ittle Asturian 
town of Larna, close to the north 
coast of Spain. There a nice 
school building has been pro- 
vided and the townspeople even 
went to the length of providing 
the schoolmaster’s quarters with 
the only outhouse in town. Yet 
this has been insufficient to at- 
tract a permanent teacher. We 
talked with the father of eleven 





year old Jose Ramirez, and he 
explained, “Yes, Jose knows how 
to read and write. He has had 
several months of schooling, but 
then that may be enough, be- 
cause there is lots of work to 
do.” 

But elementary education un- 
til the age of 10 is the standard 
procedure for larger cities. How- 
ever at the end of this period 
the parents of a child must de- 
cide precisely how much educa- 
tion they want or can afford 
for their child. The options are 
several, an? some government 
scholarships are available. 


Without examination the child 
may continue for two more years 
in the elementary perfecciona- 
miento curriculum, at the end of 
which he will look for a position 
as apprentice in some trade or 
work as office boy, errand boy, 
whatever may appear. In Malaga 
many are attracted to the ship- 
ping service. 

A few who are outstanding 
may be admitted to a trades 
school, prominent among which 
are La Paloma in Madrid and 
the Escuela Francisco Franco in 
Malaga. Here they will receive 
practical training similar to that 
of our polytechnical high schools. 


Good Education Prized 

Again, at the age of ten, chil- 
dren whose parents hope they 
will be able to continue to pro- 
fessional or semi-professional 
schools, take an examination of 
ingreso or matriculation which, 
if passed, will admit them into 
secondary school or ensenanza 
media. Though this group is a 
minority, it is stil: numerous, 
as a well rounded education is 
a prized possession in Spanish 
society. 

Girls are not encouraged 
greatly to go into advanced edu- 
cation, as the number of oppor- 
tunities for them is limited. News 
was made recently when the 
first woman in the history of 
the University of Madrid gained 
a professorship by oposicion or 
public trial and debate. 

Secondary education is car- 
ried on principally in institutos, 
sponsored variously as are the 
elementary schools. A child en- 
rolled in the instituto may ex- 
pect to receive his bachillerato 





or bachelor’s degree around the 
age of 17. In general he will 
then have taken one of three 
courses, one which prepares him 
for university entrance, for spe- 
cialist school, or for semi-pro- 
fessional schools. Universi y 
work centers mainly in medicine, 
law, social studies and philoso- 
phy and letters. Spain has nu- 
merous schools for specialists, 
such as maritime engineering, 
diplomatic corps, journalism, 
teaching, and others which are 
not necessarily dependent on the 
university itself. Semi-profes- 


sional schools lead to work in 
highly skilled trades. 

All of these schools, however, 
are as nothing to Antonio 
Nunflo Moya. At thirteen he will 
be starting off to work, while 
if a job has not appeared by 
next September, friendly Direc- 
tor don Antonio Molina will ask 
him to come back to a “post- 
graduate” course, where he will 
learn the elements of business 
methods and bookkeeping, with 
the hope that perhaps with th‘s 
it will be easier to fit into the 
pattern of Spanish life. 





Japanese Project 
Seeks Children's 
Stories, Writings 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A Japanese 
educator-journalist is looking 
for literary gems from American 
children 6 to 16 years of age. 

A letter to the American 
Teacher from Mark Starr, edu- 
cational director of the Interna- 


_|tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
'|Union, said that the Japanese, 
-|T, Kurisu, is collecting the chil- 


dren’s stories and short manu- 
scripts for publication, 


Starr said Kurisu, whom he 





met in Japan several years ago, 
has already published such a 
volume in Japanese, and is now 
looking for items from French 
and American youngsters. 

“T shall be glad,” Starr wrote, 
“to transmit such stories, and 
give samples to any interested 
parent or teacher in Esperanto, 
or if the teachers care to, they 
may write direct to: 

“Infanoj en La Mondo” 

ce Redakcio de HEIBONSYA 

No, -4, Yonbantyo (Kozimati), 

Tiyodaku, Tokio, Japan, 

Mr. Starr’s address is, of 
course, in care of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 





Learn about the United Nations at’ first Trade Union. Resident 
School: Center, Orlie Pell, president of A: .. of 7. Workers Education 
Local 189; left, William Kennedy, International Conference of Free 


Trade Unions representative, and right; Tony Sender, also an LC.F.T.U, 
representative, 


A. F. of T. Workers Lead 
In United Nations Study 


By Lillian Herstein* 


Insuring a broad base of pub- 
lic support and understanding of 
the United Nations ‘s one of the 
purposes of the American Labor 
Education Service, whose staff 
includes members of A.F. of T. 
Workers Education Local 189. 

Orlie Pell, of New York City, 
longtime A.F. of T. member and 
publications and research asso- 
ciate for the A.L.E.S., is presi- 
dent of Local 189, and was a 
prime mover in the recent school 
on the United Nations which 
was part of the trade union 
study, “The International Proj- 
ect,” carried on by the A.L.E.S. 
under a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation. 

The Project, in existence for 
two years, has carried on United 
Nations education programs in 
which 31,560 trade unionists 
from 27 states and more than 
450 communities have partici- 
pated. Some 60 A.F. of L., C.LO., 
and independent unions have 
participated in various A.L.E.S. 
programs, 


Workers on Staff 


Local 189 members on the 
staff of A.L.E.S. are, Lucile 
Kohn, director of the Board; 


*Member Chicago Teachers Union, 
Local 1, and of Workerg Education 
Local 189, 





Eleanor G. Coit, staff director; 
Marie Alger, Edward Chesky, 
David Heaps, Brownie Lee Jones, 
Fannie Turkel, and Miss Pell. 


Another director is Arthur 
Elder, former A.F. of T. vice- 
president, now an educational 
adviser for' the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
and tax consultant, American 
Federation of Labor. 


Some trade unionists, stimu- 
lated by A.L.ES. programs 
throughout the country, pro- 
posed an on-the-spot study of 
the U.N., which culminated in 
the first Trade Union Resident 
School in the U.N.,-which met 
late last year in New York City. : 


Forty-Seven Participate 

A total of 47 students from 
many A.F. of L., C.L0O., and in- 
dependent unions, und including 
Harold Roberts, A.F. of T. mem- 
ber from Denver, Colo., met in 
New York for study and disc.s- 
sions of the U.N., colonialism, 
and underdeveloped areas. 

Their unions were interested 
enough in the school to pay the 
travel expenses and loss of 
wages of the participants — 
which augurs well for future 
trade union activity in interna- 
tional relatiuns, 





